Animal  Liberation  Manifesto: 
An  Invitation 


A  straw  poll  among  a  number  of  people  -  the  nature  of  whose  responses  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  —  has  indicated  the  need  for  an  animal  liberation  manifesto.  The  message  sent  to 
these  early  contributors  was,  in  spirit,  as  follows: 

In  1971  Godlovitch,  Godlovitch  and  Harris  edited  what  Peter  Singer  referred  to  as  an  animal  rights 
manifesto.1  Pm  not  aware  of  anything  of  such  a  grand  nature  since  (accepting  too  that  the 
Godlovitches  and  Harris  possibly  never  saw  their  publication  as  a  manifesto;  it  was  more  of  a 
collection  of  disparate  essays,  albeit  important  ones). 

Questions: 

1.  Would  producing  a  (new)  manifesto  now  be  a  good  idea? 

2.  Would  it  do  any  harm? 

3.  Would  you  want  to  have  an  input  to  such  new  manifesto? 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  intention  here  is  not  a  collection  of  essays  but  rather  a  dedicated  manifesto. 
Answers  were,  with  a  few  exceptions  and  reservations:  yes,  no,  yes. 

Some  of  the  articles  in  this  very  issue  of  Critical  Society  and  in  earlier  ones,  will  have  also  alerted 
many  readers  to  a  stirring  opinion  on  this  overlooked  matter:  that  something  needs  to  be  done. 

So,  the  invitation  here  is  for  you  to  submit  your  ideas  and  comments  regarding  a  manifesto  to 
Critical  Society.  You  may  be  full  of  criticism  of  the  status  quo,  you  may  have  hitherto-unexpressed 
thoughts  on  the  issue,  you  may  think  that  everything  is  hunky-dory,  and  so  on.  Please  begin  by 
answering  questions  1  and  2  above.  Whatever  your  position,  please  be  constructive. 

What  you  send  in  will  be  added  to  the  contributions  already  received  and  compiled  into  a  ‘Notes 
towards  a  Manifesto’  article  to  be  published  in  a  near-future  issue  of  Critical  Society.  A  manifesto 
could  then  follow. 


Contributions,  ideas,  comments,  queries  should  be  sent  to 
criticalsociety@btinternet.com 
by  30  November  2011. 


Thank  you.  Ed. 


Notes 

1  Godlovitch,  R.,  Godlovitch,  S.  and  Harris,  J.  (eds)  (1971)  Animals,  Men  and  Morals:  An  enquiy  into  the 
maltreatment  of  non-humans  London:  Gollancz. 
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Are  We  Civilised?1 

Henry  S.  Salt2 

(1851-1939) 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  we  are  living  in  a  very  late  age,  and  in  a  state  of  advanced  civilisation.  For 
instance,  the  British  Broadcasting  Company  has  organised  talks  on  ‘Science  and  Civilisation’,  as  if  the 
two  were  almost  necessarily  contemporaneous;  and  our  civilisation,  or  what  goes  under  the  name,  has 
even  been  regarded  by  a  certain  school  of  thought  as  excessive,  as  when  Edward  Carpenter  gave  to  a 
book  of  his  the  title,  not  wholly  humorous,  of  Civilisation,  its  Cause  and  Cure.  Quite  recendy  there 
appeared  in  the  press  a  report  that  four  young  men  had  become  so  ‘tired  of  the  cares  of  civilisation’  that 
they  were  leaving  England  for  a  while,  to  go  shark-hunting  in  the  Caribbean  Sea;  and  it  must  be  agreed 
that  in  such  a  recreation  as  the  butchery  and  dismemberment  of  sharks  the  cares  of  civilisation  are  not 
likely  to  be  very  burdensome. 

But  the  question  still  presents  itself  —  are  we  living  in  a  very  late  and  civilised  age?  The  answer  must, 
of  course,  depend  on  certain  definitions,  certain  comparisons.  The  world,  as  scientists  tell  us,  has  already 
lasted  for  many  ages;  and  if  we  choose  to  describe  the  present  age  as  among  the  later  and  civilised  ones, 
and  to  define  civilisation  as  the  mere  living  in  houses  and  cities  rather  than  in  the  wilds,  we  are  quite  free 
to  do  so.  We  are  informed,  for  instance,  in  a  popular  Encyclopaedia,  that  civilisation  is  ‘a  general  term  to 
designate  the  condition  of  the  more  advanced  nations,  as  contrasted  with  those  that  are  looked  upon  as 
barbarians  or  savages’;  and  that  is  the  definition  which  is  likely  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  more 
advanced  nations. 

But,  to  thinkers  who  look  further  ahead,  and  who  include  ethics  in  their  survey,  a  doubt  must  present 
itself,  whether  the  term  ‘civilisation’  is  not  too  flattering  to  be  applied  to  the  present  gross  conditions 
under  which  men  live,  and  whether  ages  have  not  still  to  pass  before  a  real  civilisation  can  be  attained.  If 
we  are  told  by  the  scientists  that  this  earth  has  existed  for  vast  periods,  do  they  not  also  tell  us  that  it  may 
continue  for  as  many  more?  And  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  may  yet  be  future  changes  as 
remarkable  as  the  past  ones,  and  that  to  later  generations  our  ethics  may  appear  quite  as  barbarous  as 
those  of  our  ancestors  do  to  us? 

This,  to  me,  seems  the  more  rational  view,  and  it  certainly  is  the  more  encouraging  one;  for  if  present 
conditions  -  those  we  have  seen  and  shuddered  at  -  were  inseparable  from  civilisation,  we  might  well 
incline  to  despair;  but  if  we  are  found  to  be  living  (as  I  think)  in  a  still  primitive  period  of  savagery  and 
barbarism,  hope  in  the  far  future  need  not  wholly  be  abandoned. 

Can  an  age  which  tolerates  wars  be  held  to  be  at  all  civilised?  And  with  a  civilisation  yet  to  come,  may 
we  not  confidently  trust  that  war  will  then  be  ruled  impossible?  Nor  wars  only;  for  equally  intolerable 
would  be  the  unjust  social  conditions  which  permit  one  class  to  exploit  and  dominate  another,  and  the 
morality  which  connives  at  the  cruel  ill-usage  of  the  non-human  tribes.  Blood  sports  and  vivisection  are 


practices  utterly  incompatible  with  a  civilised  age;  nor,  when  the  subject  is  fully  considered,  is  flesh- 
eating  any  less  so,  for  it  is  in  fact  a  form  of  cannibalism  —  nothing  else.  As  Herman  Melville  wrote  long 
ago  in  his  Moby  Dick : 

Go  to  the  meat-market  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  see  the  crowds  of  live  bipeds  staring  up  at  the  long  rows  of 
dead  quadrupeds.  Does  not  that  sight  take  a  tooth  out  of  the  cannibals  jaw?  Cannibals?  Who  is  not  a  cannibal? 
I  tell  you  it  will  be  more  tolerable  for  the  Fejee  that  salted  down  a  lean  missionary  in  his  cellar  against  a  coming 
famine  —  it  will  be  more  tolerable  for  that  provident  Fejee,  I  say,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  thee,  civilised 
and  enlightened  gourmand,  who  nailest  geese  to  the  ground  and  feastest  on  their  bloated  livers  in  thy  pate  de  fois 
gras. 

Can  that  land  be  deemed  a  civilised  one,  in  which  thousands  of  persons  will  watch  the  roasting  of  an  ox, 
in  the  main  street  of  a  town,  and  compete  for  ‘die  first  slice’?  Of  course  not;  and  indeed  Christmas  itself, 
a  festival  supposed  to  be  sacred,  is  yearly  disgraced  by  scenes  that  savour  rather  of  savagery  and 
heathenism. 

For  all  which  reasons,  I  cannot  but  smile  at  the  idea  of  those  four  young  men  —  diemselves  strapping 
young  barbarians,  no  doubt!  -  who  were  tired  of  die  cares  of  civilisation  some  centuries,  at  the  least, 
before  such  cares  could  truly  have  been  known.  The  problem  that  seems  rather  to  present  itself  is 
whether  they,  and  their  like,  will  ever  tire  of  die  amusements  of  barbarism,  and  not  of  shark-hunting 
only,  but  of  the  numberless  kindred  practices  on  which  so  many  respectable  persons  spend  dieir 
energies  and  dieir  time.  I  must  not  venture  to  make  any  visible  diminution  in  a  number  of  our  doings 
which  cannot  be  classed  as  civilised;  but  I  do  console  myself  in  the  belief  that  in  a  long  succession  of 
ages  there  will  be  change  for  the  better,  and  that  eventually  something  resembling  a  civilisation  will 
arrive.  At  any  rate  there  is  comfort  in  the  drought  that  this ,  our  present  condition,  is  very  far  from  being 
a  civilised  one. 

It  was  truth  drat  Ernest  Crosby  spoke  when  he  wrote: 


A  strange  lot  this,  to  be  dropped  down  in  a  world  of  barbarians, 

Men  who  see  clearly  enough  the  barbarity  of  all  ages  except  their  own, 

And  who,  strangest  of  all,  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  future  generations  will  consider  them  just  as 
barbarous  as  their  predecessors. 

It  is  a  curious  destiny  indeed  to  be  planted  in  the  midst  of  such  a  people. 

Curious,  beyond  doubt.  Yet  it  is  in  die  midst  of  such  a  people,  reader,  diat  you  and  I  are  now  planted. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  exacdy  die  same  conclusion  as  that  of  Howard  Moore  in  his  The  Whole  World  Kin, 
that,  since  Darwin  established  the  unity  of  life,  the  attitude  of  a  civilised  people  must  be  that  of 
‘universal  gendeness  and  humanity’. 

Notes 

1  This  essay  first  appeared  in  the  X'egetarian  News,  vol.  XII  no.  135,  March  1932  and  is  reproduced  here  through  the 
generosity  and  assistance  of  the  Henry  S.  Salt  website  (http:/ /www.henrysalt.co.uk/1.  an  outstanding  resource. 

2  Henry  Stephens  Salt  relinquished  his  conventional  life  as  an  Eton  master  to  live  and  work  for  animals’  rights, 
vegetarianism,  socialism  and  other  humanitarian  causes.  He  wrote  nearly  40  books,  perhaps  the  most  well  known 
now  being  the  lucid  classic  Animals’  Rights  Considered  in  Relation  to  Social  Progress  (1892)  —  currently  available  in 
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various  editions  —  but  also  including  works  on  Thoreau,  Shelley  and  others.  Friends  included  Edward  Carpenter, 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  Gandhi,  on  whom  Salt  had  a  profound  influence.  See 
http://www.henrysalt.co.uk/studies/essays/henry  salt  and  gandhi  for  a  photograph  of  Salt  and  Gandhi,  and 
transcripts  of  their  respective  speeches,  at  a  London  Vegetarian  Society  meeting  of  20  November  1931. 
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Vegan  Equality  in  Law 


Jeanette  Rowley 

Many  vegans  will  have  experienced  some  form  of  direct  or  indirect  prejudice,  discrimination  or 
misunderstanding  as  they  go  about  their  social  life,  especially  perhaps  in  tire  workplace.  The  significance 
of  these  experiences  is  frequently  discussed  in  books  and  magazine  articles,  for  example,  Cole  and 
Morgan  (2009)  regarding  how  the  bias  is  played  out  in  the  media,  and  Cowles-Hamar’s  (1993-94)  more 
personal  responses  to  anti- vegan  cliche.  The  way  in  which  tire  law  can  be  said  to  provide  protection  for  a 
vegan  lifestyle  is  more  formally  addressed  by  Adatia  (2009),  who  considers  tire  ways  in  which  various 
statutes  may  recognise,  and  apply  to,  vegan  belief.  This  essay  considers  further  tire  scope  of  law,  as  a 
significant  social  institution,  to  recognise,  promote  and  protect,  equal  and  fair  social  interaction  between 
those  who  follow  an  animal-free  lifestyle  and  those  who  don’t,  and  highlights  the  importance  and 
significance  of  case  law  precedent. 

For  many  years  UK  law  has  provided  protection  from  discrimination  through  rules  concerning 
‘religion  or  belief.  Prior  to  the  2010  Equality  Act,  die  draft  Code  of  Practice  for  consultation  produced  in 
2009  by  the  Equality  and  Human  Rights  Commission  (EHRC)  attempted  to  explain  the  way  in  which 
‘belief  should  be  understood  for  the  purposes  of  applying  current  equality  legislation.  ‘Belief,  it  stated, 
could  be  described  by  reference  to  ‘ethical  commitment’  central  to  veganism.  For  die  first  time,  the  valid 
coherent  logical  framework  of  principles  that  underpins  an  animal-free  lifestyle  was  acknowledged  by  one 
of  our  most  important  and  significant  social  organisations.  Not  only  was  veganism  officially  validated  and 
legitimised  by  explaining  ‘belief  in  terms  of  ethical  commitment,  but  this  statement,  from  such  high 
office,  also  gave  credence  and  legitimacy  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  animal-free  lifestyles. 

Subsequent  to  diis  2009  draft  Code  and  implementation  of  die  2010  Equality  Act,  however,  die  final 
version  of  the  Code  for  interpreting  equality  legislation  disappointingly  omits  the  example  of  die  vegan 
lifestyle  as  representative  of  legal  ‘belief.  Belief  itself  remains  protected,  as  long  as  die  belief  affects  how 
a  person  lives  dieir  life  or  perceives  the  world.  But  rather  than  veganism  being  the  defining  concept  for 
legal  belief  as  in  the  2009  draft  Code,  our  world  view  has  been  demoted  in  significance,  so  that  in  201 1  it 
now  appears  that  only  where  a  vegan  can  show  that  they  are  restricted  or  prevented  from  following  their 
particular  diet  may  it  amount  to  discrimination,  and  mere  indirect  discrimination  at  that. 

However,  what  is  interesting  about  die  omission  of  die  ‘ediical  commitment  central  to  veganism’  as 
die  example  that  was  used  to  explain  ‘belief,  is  that  die  criteria  to  be  satisfied  remain  the  same,  subject  to 
minor  alterations  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  text.  The  text  of  the  2009  draft  Code  of  Practice  (201 1 
changes  in  italics)  states  that  for  belief  to  be  protected  under  equality  legislation: 

•  It  must  be  genuinely  held 

•  It  must  be  a  belief  and  not  an  opinion  or  viewpoint  based  on  information  available  at  die 
moment  (201 1 :  the  present  state  of  information  available) 
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It  must  be  a  belief  as  to  a  weighty  and  substantial  aspect  of  human  life  and  behaviour 


•  It  must  attain  a  certain  level  of  cogency,  seriousness,  cohesion  and  importance 

•  It  must  be  worthy  of  respect  in  a  democratic  society  (2011:  and  must  not  be  incompatible  with  human 
dignity  . . .) 

•  It  must  be  compatible  with  human  dignity  and  not  conflict  with  the  fundamental  rights  of  others 
(2011:  now  incorporated  into  the  previous  point). 

As  can  be  seen,  the  change  to  the  second  point  uses  slighdy  different  vocabulary  but  retains  the  original 
meaning.  The  only  other  change  is  the  combination  of  the  last  two  points.  Neither  alteration  changes  the 
criteria  sufficiently  for  them  to  no  longer  apply  to  vegan  belief. 

Many  of  us  will  have  experienced  discrimination  of  some  type:  indirect  perhaps,  often  subtle; 
sometimes  direct.  Recently,  at  work,  a  senior  manager  declared  to  me  that  veganism  is  not  a  protected 
characteristic  in  law.  This  comment  was  in  response  to  my  suggestion  that  in  order  to  be  more  inclusive  , 
management  and  policy  makers  might  consider  the  dietary  requirements  of  staff  when  distributing 
chocolate  bars,  especially  since  they  promote  their  ‘inclusive,  welcoming  practice’  as  a  demonstration  of 
their  ‘excellence’  in  their  application  for  a  United  Kingdom  excellence  award.  A  few  days  later  the  same 
member  of  staff  bought  large  quantities  of  animal-based  sweets  for  ‘everyone’.  I  wondered  if  this  senior 
manager  would  have  been  more  inclusive  for  diabetics  or  those  with  medically  acknowledged  dietary 
intolerance. 

Being  told  that  the  beliefs  that  underpin  my  animal-free  lifestyle  were  exempt  from  current  equality 
legislation  was  alarming.  Though  not  particularly  interested  in  receiving  a  dairy-free  chocolate  bar  in  order 
to  feel  welcome,  included  or  appreciated,  I  remembered  that  I  had  previously  been  asked  to  remove  a 
complimentary  bottle  of  wine  from  my  desk  in  order  to  show  the  required  departmental  respect  for  my 
Muslim  colleague.  One  Muslim  in  the  department  and  one  vegan,  but  the  beliefs  of  one  were  considered 
to  be  superior  to  those  of  another.  Incidentally,  my  animal-free  beliefs  have  informed  my  lifestyle  for 
longer  than  my  Muslim  colleague  has  been  alive. 

What  is  significant  about  this  situation,  and  many  others  like  it,  is  the  extent  to  which  vegans  often 
tolerate  inequality  and  discrimination  quietly.  Over  time  we  develop  sophisticated  coping  strategies,  but 
they  are  strategies  that  require  us  to  exercise  significant  restraint:  to  accept  exclusion,  humiliation 
attempts,  subtle  innuendo,  direct  challenges  about  health  and  energy  levels,  and  even  the  insulting 
doubting  questions  about  synthetic  shoes  or  bags.  Personally  I  have  become  skilful  in  response,  putting 
my  views  forward  respectfully,  diplomatically  and  tactfully,  trying  my  best  to  inform  and  educate  those 
around  me.  Sometimes,  however,  there  are  situations  where  silence  has  been  the  best  course  of  action. 

Perhaps  it’s  the  gentle  compassionate  nature  of  many  vegans  to  refrain  from  entering  into  the  hostile 
environment  of  complaint  and  adversarial  redress.  Perhaps  the  whole  process  of  stating  our  case  has  felt 
impossible  given  the  imbalance  of  power,  from  the  level  of  individual  interaction  to  practices  that 
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support  and  maintain  institutionalised  carnism1  (and  see  Joy  2010).  Whatever  the  reasons,  vegans  have 
not  been  good  at  coming  forward  to  promote  the  validity  and  legitimacy  of  animal-free  lifestyles  through 
die  use  of  assertion:  assertion  of  the  right  to  be  treated  fairly  and  equally. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Equality  and  Human  Rights  Commission  in  the  draft  Code  of  2009 
prescribed  social  acceptance  of  veganism  as  a  valid  belief  system.  In  so  doing,  vegans  could  feel 
empowered  to  raise  the  profile  of  their  valid  claims  for  equal  treatment,  and  demand  fair  treatment  in 
employment  and  social  interaction.  Though  the  example  has  been  removed  in  the  2011  Code  it  is 
imperative  that  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  defining  criteria,  which  went  alongside  the  example  definition  of 
belief,  remain  the  same.  Further,  the  2011  Code  does  acknowledge  the  potential  for  discrimination  where 
someone  follows  a  ‘particular  diet’. 

The  2010  Equality  Act  aims  to  promote  diversity.  Generally,  across  society,  die  law  is  finally 
addressing  its  power  to  promote  and  maintain  dominant  ideologies  and  can  be  seen  to  be  breaking  down 
its  own  internal  institutional  power  to  objectify  and  discriminate.  Law  has  been  instrumental  in 
transforming  social  attitudes,  towards  women  and  homosexuality  for  example.  But  in  getting  law  to 
address  inequalities  and  imbalance,  those  who  experience  discrimination  still  have  to  struggle  for 
acknowledgement. 

As  we  saw  above,  in  the  2011  list  of  criteria  to  be  satisfied  for  belief  to  be  protected  in  law,  point  two 
refers  to:  ‘ the  present  state  of  information  available’.  This  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  catalyst  for  debate,  as  we 
continue  to  articulate  die  ways  in  which  carnism  is  promoted  as  ‘normal,  natural  and  right’,  which  as  Joy 
(2010)  observes,  is  simply  dominant  ideology.  Veganism  is  supported  by  valid  scientific  evidence, 
professional  medical  opinion  and  moral  philosophy.  Moreover,  the  present  state  of  information  available  also 
highlights  that  carnism  as  dominant  ideology  is  entrenched  in,  and  promoted,  through  our  social 
institutions:  the  education  system,  die  health  service  and  most  of  all  die  legal  system.  Relying  on  social 
acceptance  of  die  view  that  what  is  legal  is  right,  law  as  an  institution  has  the  power  to  perpetuate  the 
invisibility  of  carnism’s  existence  as  belief  system.  By  remaining  unchallenged,  die  law  ensures  that  this 
dominant  ideology  is  maintained  at  all  levels. 

Consequently  the  time  is  right  for  vegans  to  take  die  advantage  in  this  new  era  of  vegan  articulation 
and  equality  legislation.  Though  in  law  ‘belief  is  still  unclear,  the  example  given  for  interpretation  was 
not,  and  the  defining  criteria  clearly  refer  to  veganism,  despite  removal  of  die  defining  example  in  die 
final  version  of  die  Code.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  we  should  now  promote  our  equality  in  all  social 
situations  where  previously  we  may  have  kept  quiet.  We  must  now  use  the  example  of  what  living 
according  to  ‘belief  is  in  order  to  challenge  the  imbalance  of  power  and  elevate  the  status  of  animal-free 
lifestyles.  This  challenge  should  be  on  two  levels:  one,  the  continuation  of  die  intellectual  articulation  of 
vegan  belief  as  a  sensible,  logical,  advantageous  and  workable  human  belief  system;  two,  a  serious  and 
direct  challenge  to  the  law’s  devaluation  and  unfair  relegation  of  die  defining  ethical  principles  from 
which  we  perceive  our  world.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  develop  our  confidence  and  confront  this 
imbalance  of  power  at  the  highest  level.  This  may  in  some  cases  mean  taking  employers  to  court  to  test 
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legal  principles.  However  unpleasant  this  may  seem,  it  is  through  case  precedents  that  the  law  will  begin 
to  clarify  and  define  principles  for  practice,  which  can  then  promote  vegan  equality. 

The  2010  Equality  Act  aims  to  promote  diversity,  and  encourage  social  acceptance  of  individual 
difference.  Further,  the  government  has  said  that  cultural  attitudes  must  change.  Consequently,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  we  have  in  our  favour  a  defining  example  that  refers  to  an  animal-free  lifestyle  written 
into  the  Code  of  Practice,  the  courts  have  a  duty  to  interpret  the  legislation  to  promote  fairness  in  social 
interaction  and  impose  a  duty  of  responsibility  to  allow,  and  provide  for,  diversity.  It  is  through 
successful  case  outcomes  that  vegans  will  experience  necessary  legal  change  and  through  legal  change 
dominant  ideologies  are  broken  down  effecting  faster  social  change. 


Jeanette  Rowley  is  currently  researching  employers  ’  perceptions  of,  and  provisions  for,  ‘belief.  She  lives  in  the  north-west  of 
England. 

Note 

1  Carnism:  the  invisible  belief  system,  or  ideology,  that  conditions  people  to  eat  certain  animals; 
http:/ /www.carnism.com/carnism.htm. 
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Moral  Inquiries' 

Lewis  Gompertz2 
( I  783/4- 1861) 


The  dreadful  situation  of  the  brute  creation,  particularly  of  those  which  have  been  domesticated, 
claims  our  strictest  attention.  Let  every  mind  capable  of  reflection,  direct  it  for  a  moment  to  that  of 
the  horse  and  the  ass,  by  whose  exertions  we  (in  the  present  state  of  things)  derive  so  much 
advantage;  and  let  their  cases  be  examined  by  a  judgement  unbiassed  by  habit.  We  are  indeed  so 
accustomed  to  see  their  excruciating  sufferings,  that  they  fail  of  exciting  the  attention  even  of  the 
benevolent,  who  concur  in  the  idea  that  a  horse  was  created  to  be  whipped  on  its  almost  bare  skin, 
simply  to  compel  it  to  perform  the  labour  that  the  purpose  or  caprice  of  his  master  may  require;  and 
in  doing  which  so  many  persons  take  delight,  to  the  utmost  of  what  the  nature  of  the  animal  can 
support.  [p22] 

They  are  then,  after  suffering  still  greater  mutilations,  broken-in,  as  it  is  termed,  in  a  manner  the 
severity  of  which  is  of  course  according  to  the  disposition  of  their  tutors;  to  the  difficulty  with  which 
they  understand  the  signs  of  man,  whose  language  they  are  unacquainted  with;  and  to  the  aversion 
they  very  naturally  and  justly  evince  at  being  enslaved  and  ill-treated.  They  are  however  at  last,  by  dint 
of  punishment,  made  subservient  to  our  use.  [p24] 

It  is  strange  that  persons  who  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  even  seeing  a  human  being  flogged,  think 
nothing  of  witnessing  or  even  inflicting  themselves  the  like  punishment  on  dumb  animals.  They  seem 
to  think  it  of  no  importance,  because  they  are  used  to  it;  and  truly  do  they  suffer  every  day  and 
continually,  what  we  should  think  a  severe  trial  for  half  an  hour.  [p25] 

It  needs  but  little  power  of  rhetoric  to  prove,  that  it  is  highly  culpable  in  man  to  torture  the  brute 
creation  for  amusement:  but  strange  it  would  seem  this  self-evident  principle  is  not  only  openly 
violated  by  men,  whose  rank  in  life  has  denied  them  the  benefit  of  good  education  or  leisure  for 
reflection,  but  also  by  those  with  whom  neither  expense  nor  trouble  has  been  spared  towards  the 
formation  of  their  intellectual  powers,  even  in  their  most  abstracted  recesses;  and  who  in  other 
respects  delight  in  the  application  of  their  abilities  towards  every  thing  that  is  good  and  meritorious. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  even  philosophers  frequently  forget  themselves  on  this  subject,  and  relate, 
with  the  greatest  indifference,  the  numerous  barbarous  and  merciless  experiments  they  have 
performed  on  the  suffering  and  innocent  brutes,  even  on  those  which  show  affection  for  them;  and 
then  coldly  make  their  observations  and  calculations  on  every  different  form  in  which  the  agony 
produced  by  them  manifests  itself.  But  this  they  do  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  expect  much 
praise  from  their  meritorious  exertions;  forgetting  that  science  should  be  subservient  to  the  welfare 
of  man  and  other  animals,  and  ought  not  to  be  pursued  merely  through  emulation,  nor  even  for  the 
sensual  gratification  the  mind  derives  from  them,  at  the  expense  of  justice,  the  destruction  of  the 
happiness  of  others,  and  the  production  of  their  misery  —  as  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  only  things  of 
importance.  [p28] 

Who  can  dispute  the  inhumanity  of  the  sport  of  hunting,  of  pursuing  a  poor  defenceless  creature  for 
mere  amusement,  till  it  becomes  exhausted  by  terror  and  fatigue,  and  of  then  causing  it  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  pack  of  dogs?  From  what  kind  of  instruction  can  men,  and  even  women,  imbibe  such 
principles  as  these?  How  is  it  possible  they  can  justify  it?  And  what  can  their  pleasure  in  it  consist  of? 
Is  it  not  solely  in  the  agony  they  produce  to  the  animal?  They  will  pretend  that  it  is  not,  and  try  to 
make  us  believe  so  too,  that  it  is  merely  in  the  pursuit.  But  what  is  the  object  of  their  pursuit?  Is  there 
any  other  than  to  torment  and  destroy?  [29] 
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It  seems  that  the  crime  of  cruelty  proceeds  greatly  from  improper  education.  Subjects  of  moral 
inquiry  are  too  often  chased  from  the  attention  of  youth,  from  a  false  idea  that  they  are  mere 
chimeras  too  difficult  to  enter  into,  that  they  only  serve  to  confound  us  and  to  lead  us  into  disputes, 
which  never  come  to  a  conclusion;  that  they  cause  us  to  fall  into  eccentricities,  and  unfit  us  for  all  the 
offices  of  life,  and  at  last  drive  us  into  downright  madness. 

Forbid  it  that  we  should  give  assent  to  such  tenets  as  these!  That  we  should  suffer  for  one 
moment  our  reason  to  be  veiled  by  such  delusions!  [pp30 — 1] 

It  has  been  generally,  but  not  always,  the  custom  of  naturalists  to  degrade  the  powers  of  dumb 
animals  into  mere  instinct,  and  not  to  allow  them  reason;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  elevate  the 
qualities  of  man,  by  entirely  disavowing  the  power  of  instinct  in  man,  giving  him  the  use  of  reason 
alone.  It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  such  a  quality  as  instinct;  by  which  I  understand  a  desire  to  do 
any  thing  without  knowing  why,  or  without  having  the  object  in  view  which  it  is  to  reach.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  both  reason  and  instinct  act  in  man  and  also  in  brutes;  and  I  will  even  grant  that  the 
proportion  of  reason  to  instinct  is  greater  in  man  than  in  other  animals;  but  that  the  latter  possess  a 
great  portion  of  reason  would  it  seems  be  absurd  to  dispute.  [p36] 

But  this  seems  to  be  still  the  age  of  infancy,  and  baby-like  do  we  cry,  This  is  all  made  for  me! 
The  land  and  the  ocean  abound  with  myriads  of  animated  beings  of  admirable  construction 
only  for  me  to  play  with,  to  torment,  and  to  destroy.  This  is  what  we  are  taught.  Besides, 
might  is  right;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  head  of  the  creation  was  not  intended  to 
derive  any  advantage  from  the  inferior  parts,  far  less  to  be  their  slave:  and  for  what  use  can 
they  possibly  be,  but  for  the  good  of  me?  [pp5 1 — 2] 

. . .  we  should  never  admit  of  the  propriety  of  the  will  or  volition  of  one  animal  being  the 
agent  of  another,  unless  we  should  perceive  its  own  good  to  result  from  it,  or  that  justice 
should  require  it.  [p68] 

Y:  In  the  first  place,  you  dispute  the  right  invested  in  mankind  of  slaughtering  other  animals  for 
food,  and  of  compelling  them  to  labour  for  his  benefit,  for  which  purpose  they  have  been  created, 
their  flesh  and  their  services  have  been  made  palatable  and  necessary  to  man,  without  the 
nourishment  of  which  he  would  soon  grow  sickly  and  unfit  for  his  station  —  his  life  would  be  painful 
—  his  death  premature. 

Z:3  First,  how  do  you  prove  that  mankind  is  invested  with  the  right  of  killing  them,  and  that 
brutes  have  been  created  for  the  purpose  you  assert  them  to  be?  Secondly,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  flesh  of  man  himself  possesses  the  same  nourishing  and  palatable  qualities?  And  are  we  then  to 
become  cannibals  for  that  reason?  |p84] 

Y:  It  is  evident  that  the  right  has  been  invested  in  man;  first,  because  he  has  been  furnished  with 
the  power  and  because  his  life  is  of  the  most  importance.  Secondly,  it  is  better  for  the  animals 
themselves:  they  would  otherwise  grow  so  numerous  as  not  only  to  destroy  each  other;  there  would 
be  nothing  to  be  seen  but  animals  starving  and  dying  of  all  manner  of  diseases,  without  receiving  any 
succour  or  attention  from  their  own  kind.  Is  it  not  better  that  we  should  cause  them  to  have  a  short 
and  happy  life,  than  a  long  and  miserable  one? 

Z:  Then  it  is  right  for  one  to  kill  another,  if  he  fear  not  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  if  he  fancy 
that  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  other.  It  is  besides  not  quite  proved  to  me  that  his  life  is  more 
important  (see  observations  on  the  subject  in  this  work  in  answer  to  it).  But  even  allowing  it  to  be  so, 
the  two  are  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  I  do  not  see  what  right  one  animal  has  to  deprive 
another  of  its  small  importance  to  prevent  himself  from  losing  more:  if  this  theory  be  generally 
admitted,  a  young  man  might  kill  an  old  man,  to  save  his  own  longer  expectant  life.  And  are  we 
authorized  to  kill  one  animal  for  the  benefit  of  another  of  its  species?  [p85] 
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Y:  I  understand  that  you  object  to  the  use  of  milk;  what  harm  can  there  be  in  that? 

Z:  It  was  evidently  provided  for  the  calf,  and  not  for  man. 

Y:  When  the  calf  is  taken  away  from  its  mother,  it  is  then  a  kindness  to  relieve  her  of  her  milk. 

Z:  But  the  calf  should  not  be  taken  away. 

Y:  A  cow  produces  more  milk  than  a  calf  wants,  and  it  can  soon  be  substituted  altogether  by  other 
food. 

Z:  Most  probably  it  is  not  good  for  the  cow  to  yield  more  than  what  is  sufficient  for  the  calf,  the  flow 
of  which  is  encouraged  when  it  is  taken  away  from  her.  And  I  do  not  conceive  that  any  other  food 
can  be  so  good  for  the  calf  as  its  mother’s  milk.  [p97] 

Z:  I  admit  it  as  an  axiom,  that  every  animal  has  more  right  to  the  use  of  its  own  body  than 
others  have  to  use  it.  [pi  10] 

Y:  What  are  your  opinions  concerning  the  propriety  of  man’s  compelling  horses,  and  other 
beasts  of  burden,  to  perform  his  labour? 

Z:  That  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  unjust.  And,  considering  the  unnecessary  abuse 
they  suffer  from  being  in  the  power  of  man,  I  think  it  wrong  to  use  them,  and  to  encourage  their 
being  placed  in  his  power. 

Y:  Still  it  perplexes  me  to  conceive  that  it  can  be  wrong  to  use  them  with  discretion:  they  appear 
to  enjoy  their  work  as  well  as  their  masters. 

Z:  It  does  not,  I  understand,  perplex  you  to  conceive  that  it  can  be  wrong  to  compel  slaves  to 
work  and  I  am  at  a  loss  how  you  can  disapprove  of  the  one,  and  countenance  the  other,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  so  similar.  Slaves  would  also  at  times  prefer  working  to  being  kept  confined. 

Y:  Men  would  work  for  themselves,  if  not  made  slaves  of,  but  horses  would  not;  and  they  require 
our  authority  and  guidance  to  cause  them  to  perform  work  for  our  benefit,  and  for  their  own. 

Z:  Horses,  in  their  natural  state,  would  perform  all  the  work  they  required,  in  travelling  about  in 
quest  of  forage  and  shelter.  . . . 

Y:  ...  Can  you  compare  the  mere  bodily  pain  that  a  horse  endures  with  the  infinite  variety  of 
hardships  degradations  and  difficulties,  which  the  human  mind  has  to  encounter?  What  does  a  horse 
know  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  himself  and  family?  Of  a  character  to  lose?  Of  managing 
difficult  concerns?  Of  being  brought  before  a  court  of  justice?  Of  being  despised  by  his  inferiors?  Of 
uneasiness  for  his  fate  or  for  those  connected  with  him?  Even  the  fear  of  death  does  not  intrude  in 
their  minds:  what  they  suffer  is  only  for  the  moment.  And,  in  a  military  campaign  can  their  sufferings 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  men?  Even  if  they  are  cowards  they  will  never  be  brought  to  a  court- 
martial.  What  do  they  know  of  the  hardships  of  the  life  of  a  sailor?  And  from  how  many  other  evils 
does  their  ignorance  protect  them? 

Z:  I  agree  that  there  are  many  evils  which  they  are  unacquainted  with  but  also  that  in  some  cases 
it  is  owing  to  their  being  too  much  depressed  to  feel  them.  If  they  have  not  the  difficulties  of 
managing  similar  concerns  to  those  of  mankind  they  have  no  advantage  to  expect  from  them.  And  if 
they  have  no  court  of  justice  or  court-martial  to  fear,  it  is  because  their  fates  are  in  the  hands  of 
worse  judges;  and  apparently  because  they  experience  greater  evils  than  those  which  men  only  dread 
to  experience.  Besides,  how  do  you  know  that  they  have  no  forethought,  and  no  fear  of  death?  There 
is  scarcely  any  animal  which  shows  so  much  timidity  as  the  horse,  while  they  have  the  same  dangers 
to  share,  and  greater  hardships  than  the  soldiers,  and  have  not,  after  they  are  over  a  home  to  retire  to 
and  a  family  to  comfort  them,  [pi  19— 20] 

Y:  How  can  man  do  without  the  aid  of  horses? 

Z:  That  is  his  business  to  find  out.  [pi 22] 

Besides,  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  horses  are  now  used,  are  for  things  of  comparatively 
trifling  importance;  or  for  war;  or  for  the  barbarous  purposes  of  hunting,  racing,  and  the  like;  or  for 
the  rich,  to  show  their  pomp;  or  for  strong  and  healthy  persons,  to  encourage  sloth  and  disease;  and 
not  very  infrequently  for  persons  to  get  their  necks  and  limbs  broken,  [pi 24] 
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What  causes  you  to  think  the  services  of  horses  so  important  to  man  is,  that  you  take  things  as  they 
are;  horses  being  used,  ...  [pi  25] 

Y:  I  am  as  averse  as  you  are  to  ill-treat  animals,  which  is  too  frequently  practised;  but  I  repeat  that  I 
am  not  averse  to  use  them  with  discretion.  They  were  plainly  designed  for  our  service  and  when  well 
treated  they  are  generally  attached  to  their  masters.  They  add  to  his  comfort;  he  to  theirs. 

Z:  Even  allowing  that  they  are  frequently  well  used;  in  sanctioning  the  act  of  subjugating 
them  to  the  power  of  man  by  the  example  of  using  them  ourselves  we  sanction  a  cause  which 
generally  leads  to  their  misery;  and  though  we  personally  give  examples  of  kinder  usage  to 
them,  we  still  fail  not  to  sanction  their  being  placed  in  the  power  of  men,  who  in  their 
conduct  towards  brutes  show  little  disposition  to  imitate  good  examples,  [pp  1 27 — 8] 

Gompertfs  concerns  were  not  only  with  nonhumans: 

But  as  property  began  to  grow  unequal,  those  possessed  of  it  began  to  find  that  it  yielded  them 
further  advantages;  and  on  account  of  its  affording  opportunity  to  men  to  associate  with  each  other, 
and  to  produce  a  degree  of  intellectual  improvement,  the  man  of  property  soon  discovered  the  way 
of  duping  the  rest,  and  of  deriving  his  further  wealth  from  the  source  of  their  labour  instead  of  his 
own:  Thus  the  disparity  became  continually  greater;  and  after  some  had  monopolized  almost  the 
whole  of  the  property,  they  made  laws  to  protect  it,  regardless  of  what  degree  of  severity  they  were 
fraught  with. 

The  abject  state  of  the  poor  did  not  however  rest  here,  but  in  proportion  as  it  grew  defenceless,  it 
became  the  more  depressed;  till  at  last  the  poor  were  degraded  into  the  mere  slaves  of  the  rich;  who, 
finding  that  they  could  satisfy  their  wants  without  labour,  began  to  look  upon  labour  as  disgraceful, 
and  as  a  sign  of  poverty:  they  therefore  cast  it  off  altogether;  they  imposed  on  themselves  the  task  of 
idleness  instead,  and  on  this  they  rested  their  dignity.  But  in  attempting  to  impose  on  others,  they 
have  worked  their  own  evil;  and  have  in  many  cases  become  the  subjects  of  sloth,  inability  and  ennui. 
they  not  only  destroy  their  own  happiness,  but  draw  others  into  the  snare,  and  grow  perhaps  in  many 
instances  worse  off  than  the  poor  whom  they  oppress,  whom  they  consign  to  over-exertion,  to  want, 
and  to  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  dangers  and  troubles.  And  while  the  poor  furnish  and  produce  almost 
every  thing  that  is  useful  and  valuable,  they  are  despised  and  underrated  by  the  rich,  who,  frequently, 
do  but  little  else  or  wish  otherwise  than  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  industry,  of  the  genius,  and  of 
the  labour  of  the  poor,  who  for  want  of  time  and  necessaries  are  obliged  even  to  neglect  their  own 
persons,  and  those  arts  and  accomplishments  which  would  render  them  agreeable  to  others;  thus 
seeming  as  if  meritedly  to  incur  the  contempt  they  are  held  in  even  to  their  faces,  by  their  being 
forced  to  bow  and  cringe  to  those  who  are  termed  their  superiors,  and  not  even  permitted  to  be 
seated  in  their  presence.  [pp57— 8] 

Among  the  most  common  evils  are  the  ill  treatment  met  with  by  apprentices  from  their  masters,  and 
women  from  their  husbands,  who  frequently  from  neglect  of  education,  and  favoured  by  the  laws  of 
their  own  sex,  exercise  their  authority  as  they  think  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  themselves;  and  mistake 
their  superiority  of  strength,  which  was  given  to  them  partly  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  wives 
and  labouring  for  them  -  for  a  privilege  from  God  to  exercise  their  tyranny  towards  them.  It  is 
known  that  generally  the  less  society  is  civilized,  the  worse  is  the  treatment  of  women.  But  it  is 
strange  in  such  a  country  as  England,  that  women  should  still  be  degraded  and  ill  treated,  and 
confined  to  lower  occupations  than  men  are;  that  they  should  meet  with  less  lenity  in  courts  of 
justice,  as  well  as  more  illiberality  in  private  life;  . . .  [pp59— 60] 

Notes 

1  Bold  emphases  have  been  added  to  the  above  extracts,  which  come  from  what  was  originally  published  as 
Moral  Inquiries  on  the  Situation  of  Man  and  of  Brutes:  on  the  Crime  of  committing  Cruelty  on  Brutes;  and  of  Sacrificing  them  to 


the  Purposes  of  Man;  with  further  Reflections.  Observations  on  Mr.  Martin 's  Act,  on  the  Vagrant  Act,  and  on  the  Tread  Mills; 
to  which  are  added,  some  Improvements  in  S capers,  or  Substitutes  for  Carriage-Wheel;  a  New  Plan  of  the  same,  and  some  other 
Mechanical  Subjects.  12mo.  pp.  175.  Westley  and  Co.  1824.  London:  Printed  for  the  author  [by  Richard  Taylor] 
and  sold  by  Westley  and  Parrish.  There  are  two  other,  more  recent,  editions  that  concentrate  on  Gompertz’s 
animal  concern:  the  one  from  which  these  extracts  (and  emphases)  are  taken  —  with  thanks  to  Jon  Wynne- 
Tyson  -  and  to  which  the  above  page  numbers  refer  (Moral  Inquiries  on  the  Situation  of  Man  and  Bmtes),  published 
by  Centaur  Press  in  its  Kinship  library  series,  1992,  edited  by  Peter  Singer;  and  the  Edwin  Mellen  Press  edition 
of  1998  (Moral  Inquiries  on  the  Situation  of  Man  and  Brutes),  edited  by  Charles  Magel. 

2  Of  the  notable  animal  champions  in  British  history  (or  any  history)  until  cl  944  or  earlier  —  see,  e.g.,  Rod 
Preece’s  Awe  for  the  Tiger,  Love  for  the  Lamb:  A  chronicle  of  sensibility  to  animals  (Routledge  2002)  -  Lewis  Gompertz, 
co-founder  in  1824  and  second  honorary  secretary  of  the  (R)SPCA,  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  strove  -  in 
his  case  to  the  point  of  veganism  in  inauspicious  times  (‘you  will  die’)  —  to  match  his  actions  to  his  words,  his 
behaviour  to  his  sympathies.  See  the  article,  ‘It’s  a  (Two-)Culture  Thing’,  in  this  issue  of  Critical  Society.  For 
Gompertz,  it  seems,  fine  words  were  never  even  meant  to  butter  parsnips,  or  anything  else.  Another  of  his 
books,  Fragments  in  Defence  of  Animals  (1852),  is  a  fascinating  and  informative  selection  of  articles,  many  of  them 
taken  from  his  contributions  to  the  Animals’  Friend;  or,  the  Progress  of  Humanity,  the  journal  of  the  Animals’  Friend 
Society,  which  Gompertz  established  following  his  resignation  from  the  SPCA  in  1833.  Some  themes  never 
change. 

It  is  of  some  importance  how  animal  ‘rights’  in  those  days  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon,  in  reality,  as  a 
matter  of  human  progress  (a  la  Salt’s  Animals'  Rights  in  Relation  to  Social  Progress  and  the  Animals’  Friend  journal 
mentioned  above).  One  can  easily  form  the  impression  —  and  this  a  gift  to  animal  liberation’s  detractors  then 
and  now  —  that  this  was  and  is  more  about  humans  than  about  other  animals  and  their  plight  at  human  hands. 
Maybe  this  ‘anthropocentrism’  was  the  best  sales  pitch. 

3  In  the  dialogue  extracts,  consider  Z  to  be  Gompertz. 
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What  the  BBC  Thinks  Are  Animal  Liberation  Views 


Erica  T homas  &  Sandy  Smart 


A  complaint  to  BBC  television  that  it  excludes  animal  liberation  views  brought  this  response  from 
Harry  Dean,  head  of  editorial  standards  and  complaints  management,  BBC  Vision,  on  15  October 
2010  (email,  comprising  all  the  extracts  below,  to  which  we  have  added  our  comments;  in  italics 
when  positive): 


I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree  with  your  suggestion  that  the  BBC  "studiously  excludes"  the  arguments  and  views  you  are 
clearly  concerned  about.  Whether  in  documentaries  or  news  coverage  the  BBC  has  addressed  issues  relating  to,  for 
example:  animal  welfare;  battery  farming;  the  transportation  of  livestock;  the  use  of  animals  in  laboratory  testing; 
whaling;  the  marginal  economic  costs  of  meat  eating;  the  ethics  of  blood  sports;  vegetarian  cooking. 

Throughout  that  coverage  a  wide  range  of  voices  have  been  heard  including  those  who  feel  so  strongly  that  they  are 
prepared  to  break  the  law.  We  have  used  footage  shot  by  campaigning  groups  where  it  has  been  appropriate  to  do 
so.  When  a  particular  programme  features  or  covers  the  killing  of  animals  for  human  consumption  it  is  it  is  done  in  a 
way  that  allows  viewers  to  understand  exactly  what  is  involved  rather  than  glossing  over  the  details. 

Below  is  a  list  of  some  recent  examples  I  hope  illustrates  my  point: 

It  doesn’t  seem  promising  so  far,  but  let’s  look  at  the  examples.  Note  that  the  distinction  I  am 
making  here  is  whether  the  issue  is  about  ending  an  animal  use  or  an  animal  persecution  or  about  the 
continued  use/ persecution  of  animals,  the  crucial  criterion  being  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  animal 
liberationist  voices/ views  regarding  the  specific  matter  in  question. 


The  One  Show,  07/12/09.  Lucy  Siegle,  the  programme's  resident  vegetarian  presented  a  semi-authored  report  on 
whether  more  people  going  vegetarian  would  help  reduce  emissions  contributing  to  global  warming.  The  item 
attracted  a  large  number  of  complaints  for  being  biased  against  meat  eating. 

Hardly  an  animal  liberation  voice,  and  more  to  do  with  environmentalism;  i.e.  not  animal  ethics.  And 
‘the  programme’s  resident  vegetarian’  is  such  a  rarity  that  she  requires  both  a  mention  and  a  label. 
The  ‘large  number  of  complaints  for  being  biased  against  meat  eating’  is  an  intriguing  point.  Does  the 
BBC  strive  to  minimise  pro-animal  exploitation  complaints? 


05/10/20  -  blog  by  Richard  Black,  BBC  environment  correspondent  on  environmental  impact  of  meat. 
http://www.bbc.co.uk/blogs/thereDortei~s/richardblack/20IO/IO/the  environmental  impact  of  me.html1 

This  is  not  television,  and  again  is  about  environmentalism;  no  animal  liberation  voice. 

The  BBC's  primetime  rural  affairs  programme  Countryfile  often  covers  controversial  subjects  and  always  seeks  to 
include  differing  opinions,  e.g.,  episodes  like  the  one  revealing  the  fact  that  sheep  in  Snowdonia  are  still  being  tested 
for  nuclear  fall-out  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Chernobyl  accident. 

Again,  environmentalism. 

The  series  does  tend  to  approach  the  issues  from  the  angle  of  "real  people"  who  are  living  through  the  experience 
not  group  spokespeople. 
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That  is,  from  the  angle  of  animal  exploiters. 


Countryfile  covered  issues  like  the  welfare  of  battery  chickens  on  Adam's  Farm,  when  he  "rehabilitated"  some  on  his 
farm  that  had  reached  the  end  of  their  working  lives  and  the  trend  for  pig  pets.  They've  had  Kate  Humble  on  Adam's 
Farm  talking  about  how,  despite  being  a  small-holder,  she  hasn't  wanted  any  of  her  pigs  to  go  to  slaughter  for  meat. 

Again,  animal  exploiters,  matters  of  welfare,  and  no  shortage  of  the  ‘brutalism— sentimentalism’ 
Humble  specialises  in. 

Below  are  just  a  few  more  examples  from  Countryfile,  which  attracts  upwards  of  6  million  viewers  every  week: 

Urban  Foxes:  examined  recent  publicity  on  the  danger  of  urban  foxes,  after  an  attack  on  twin  babies,  included  a 
woman  who  fed  foxes  and  did  not  accept  the  idea  that  urban  foxes  were  a  danger  and  a  volunteer  from  a  fox  rescue 
centre  which  has  strong  views  on  protecting  foxes  within  the  natural  environment  (TX  October  3  20 1 0). 

We’ll  count  that  one  in. 

Welsh  Badger  cull:  included  the  opinion  of  a  former  government  scientist.  Dr  Chris  Cheeseman,  which  contradicted 
farming  industry  views  on  the  need  for  a  badger  cull  to  contain  bovine  TB  (TX  May  23  20  1 0). 

And  that  one. 

Hunting:  we  looked  at  the  future  of  the  ban  on  hunting  and  interviewed  an  anti-hunt  campaigner,  Penny  Little,  as  well 
as  John  Cooper  from  the  League  Against  Cruel  Sports  (TX  I  November  2009). 


Yes. 


Mega-dairy:  included  several  voices  against  the  argument  for  intensive  farming,  including  a  spokesperson  for 
Compassion  in  World  Farming  (TX  27  March  20  1 0). 

Welfarism. 

Food  waste:  interviewed  food  campaigner  Tristram  Stuart,  calling  for  a  radical  re-think  on  food  waste  and  regularly 
trawls  supermarkets  for  food  past  its  sell-by  date  that  can  be  re-cycled  (TX  1 7th  January  20 1 0). 

Hardly  even  an  animal  issue,  going  by  the  information  provided  here. 

My  colleagues  in  News  and  Current  Affairs  also  provided  a  brief  overview  of  some  issues  they've  covered  recently: 

ANIMAL  WELFARE 

September  15:  http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/science-environment- 1  I  3  14871 .  Government  plans  for  licence  to  cull 
badgers  in  England. 

This  report  speaks  in  terms  of  conservationists;  indeed,  speaks  for  them.  There  are  no  animal 
liberationist  voices.  In  an  interview,  notorious  ‘animal  welfare’  minister  Jim  Paice  declares  that  a 
‘package’  of  measures  is  necessary  to  control  bovine  TB  (which  ‘badgers  carry’,  are  a  ‘reservoir’  of),  a 
phrase  and  policy  given  credence  by  the  reporter,  who  repeats  it  as  if  fact  at  the  end  of  the  report. 


September  15:  http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/science-environment-l  1303939.  Badger  cull  'may  worsen  problem'. 
Nothing  to  do  with  animal  liberationist  voices,  and  is  not  television. 
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August  2  2010:  http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk- 1 0846399.  "Cloned  milk”  claim  to  be  investigated  by  the  Food 
Standards  Agency. 

A  human  health/  animal  welfare  issue.  The  reporter  refers  to  cows  being  ‘contented’  and  of 
‘efficiently  converting  grass  into  milk’,  thus  perpetuating  the  mythology.  Milk  and  meat  are 
considered  to  be  legitimate  (with  no  questioning  voices),  bulls  are  regarded  as  commodities  and 
exported  to  the  US.  A  CIWF  spokesman  talks  of  animal  suffering.  A  dairy  farmer  talks  of  creating 
better  ‘traits’  in  a  cow  for  better-quality  milk.  No  liberationist  voice. 

July  30  20 1 0:  http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk- 1 082473  I .  Anger  over  wild  squirrel  meat  on  sale. 

This  stems  from  a  protest  against  a  firm  in  London  ly  VIVA.  An  Animal  Aid  spokesperson  is  interviewed,  as  is 
the  shop  owner  and  a  chef  who  is  pro  eat  anything.  In  the  restaurant  the  reporter  —  in  a  typical  act  of  blatant  media 
bias  —  eats  a  meal  of  squirrel  (because  ‘my  editor  told  me  I  had  to  )  and  sends  her  compliments  to  the  chef  An  animal 
liberation  voice  here,  but  outnumbered  three  to  one. 

July  30  20  1 0:  http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-europe- 1 08 1  3422.  Greek  dolphin  park  prompts  animal  welfare  row. 

Good  even-handed  report,  interviewing  the  dolphinarium  owner  (‘this  is  education,  conservation  and  entertainment ’)  and 
a  pro-dolphinarium  tourist  (‘it’s  better  the  dolphins  are  here  than  being  caught  by  fishermen  or  whatever’),  but  also 
interviewing  two  ‘animal  welfare’  campaigners  who  in  fact  express  liberationist  views.  The  footage  throughout  shows 
dolphins  performing  circus  tricks. 

August/September  20 1 0:  http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk-england-l  1 375080.  Coverage  of  the  woman  caught  on 
CCTV  putting  a  cat  in  a  wheelie  bin. 

An  individual  and  somewhat  eccentric  act  of  cruelty.  Welfarism. 

In  January  20 1  I  the  flagship  Today  programme  covered  the  story  of  the  "horrendous  conditions  in  which  thousands  of 
puppies  are  farmed”  http://news.bbc.co.uk/today/hi/today/newsid  8447000/8447862.stm. 

Good  anti-puppy  farming  report  even  if  dog  breeding  itself  —  a  breeder  condemns  puppy  farming  — 
is  considered  legitimate  here.  Presented  as  a  welfare  issue. 

ANIMAL  TESTING 

April  I  6  20 1 0:  http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/world/europe/86 1 9605.stm.  EU  boost  lab  animals  welfare. 

Not  television,  though  an  informative  website. 

September  8  20 1 0:  http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-europe- 1  I  230884.  EU  tightens  rules  on  welfare  of  lab  animals. 

Although  mainly  a  welfarist  aspect  (as  noted  by  the  BBC)  of  a  liberation  struggle  —  though  according  to  the  BBC  the 
legislation  in  question  imposes  a  ban  on  the  use  of  great  apes  —  it’s  interesting  to  note  that  the  BUAV  is  referred  to  as 
an  animal  welfare  group  in  the  BBC’s  printed  coverage  on  this  website,  which  quotes  both  the  BUAV  and  the 
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Humane  Society  International.  The  hour-long  debate  though  is  well  worth  watching  for  an  insight  into  the  range  of 
views,  anti,  compromised,  pro,  and  the  usual  pro- use  overlay  of  ‘seeking  a  balance’ .  An  analysis  of  this  footage  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  animal  liberation  movement,  in  terms  of  variety,  scope  and  shades  of  political  meaning  (dare  we 
say  nuances?)  deployed  by  the  antagonists. 

BATTERY  OR  INTENSIVE  FARMING 

August  25  20 1 0:  http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk-wales- 1  1 088262.  Fears  over  1 ,000  cow  parlour  plan  in  Powys. 

Welfare,  but  two  voices  -  one  welfarist-liberationist  (we  didn’t  hear  enough)  —  oppose  the 
development  plans.  The  farmer  claims  that  the  RSPCA  and  others  have  said  there  are  no  welfare 
issues  with  this  type  of  intensive  farming. 

WHALING 

March  I  3:  http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/world/asia-pacific/8565665.stm.  TV  bulletins  included  a  report  looking  at  why 
whale  meat  is  popular  in  Japan. 

Mostly  about  giving  the  Japanese  time  and  space  to  defend  their  ‘cultural  traditions’  of  hunting 
whales  for  scientific  purposes  and  food  and  revealing  inconsistencies  in  UK  animal 
protection/conservation  preferences.  No  liberation  voice. 


June  20  1 0:  http://www.bbc.co.Uk/news/l  036977 1 .  Our  environment  correspondent  covered  the  International  Whaling 
Commission  in  Morocco. 

Conservation. 

July  15  2010:  http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-asia+pacific- 1  0648650Activist.  Pete  Bethune  on  BBC  Radio  5  live  Up 
All  Night  when  he  found  out  he  had  been  ejected  from  the  Sea  Shepherd  anti-whaling  group.  The  group  cut  all  ties 
with  him  when  he  was  in  prison,  saying  he  defied  group  policy  by  taking  bows  and  arrows  with  him  to  the  Antarctic. 
After  his  release  he  was  told  the  decision  was  made  to  help  his  case.  Pete  Bethune  is  back  in  New  Zealand  after 
receiving  a  suspended  sentence  for  illegally  boarding  Japanese  whaling  ship  the  Shonan  Maru. 

This  website  was  unavailable,  but  it  is  radio  rather  than  television  and  more  of  a  ‘trouble  at  ’mill’  kind 
of  story. 


August  10  2010:  http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-europe- 1 092620 1 .  Iceland  and  EU  battle  over  whaling  plans  -  a 
story  commissioned  for  and  used  by  programmes  across  our  Radio,  TV  and  online  output. 

Not  television,  as  such. 

August  28  2010:  http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/science-environment- 1  I  I  1 3887.  Anti  whaling  NGOs  warn  of 
'contaminated'  whale  meat. 

An  informative  website,  but  it’s  not  television. 

September  6  2010:  http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-asia-pacific- 1  I  1 97020.  Japan  gives  anti-whaling  activists 
suspended  sentences. 

Not  television,  but  portrays  Greenpeace  as  anti-whaling  and  informs  us  that  ‘commercial  whaling  is 
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banned’. 


MEAT  EATING/VEGETARIANISM 

March  5  2010:  On  the  Radio  4  Today  programme,  presenter  Sarah  Montague  joined  vegetarian  author  Jonathan 
Safran  Foer  and  Hugh  Feamley-Whittingstall,  food  writer  and  broadcaster,  for  a  vegetarian  meal  during  which  they 
discussed  people's  eating  habits.  Excerpts  are  on  the  website: 

http://news.bbc.co.uk/today/hi/todav/newsid  855  1 000/855  1 08Q.stm. 

Radio.  Exposes  the  weakness  of  Safran  Foer’s  attempt  to  have  it  both  ways.  But  see  also  Smart 
(2010)  re  Safran  Foer,  television  and  the  relocation  of  the  subject  back  into  the  safe  territory  of 
welfarism/organics,  as  many  of  these  very  examples  do. 


FOX  HUNTING 

September  27  20 1 0  on  HARDtalk  presenter  Stephen  Sackur  interviewed  rock  star  Brian  May,  a  member  of  rock  band 
Queen,  who  says  fox  hunting  is  linked  'to  the  ruling  class  mentality." 
http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/programmes/hardtalk/903  I  826.stm. 

Very  good. 

June  9  2010  on  the  Daily  Politics  Nick  Herbert  and  Brian  May  were  interviewed  about  the  control  of  foxes: 
http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/programmes/the  daily  politics/8730852.stm. 

Good  discussion,  anti-hunt  outnumbering  pro-hunt. 


What  is  of  most  concern  here,  perhaps,  is  how  animal  welfare  and  animal  liberation/rights  continue 
to  be  merged  together  (not  to  mention  conservation,  environmentalism  and  food 
waste/ supermarkets).  We  can  see  how  this  is  used  to  the  BBC’s  advantage,  allowing  it  to  pretend  it  is 
doing  one  thing  when  it  is  doing  another. 

Also,  this  response  to  the  complaint  about  animal  liberation  views  being  excluded  offers  largely 
irrelevant  examples  in  an  ‘anything  to  do  with  animals’  classification.  References  to  farmed  animals 
are  in  terms  of  meat-eating  and  vegetarianism,  generally  as  an  environmental  issue,  and  to  ‘Battery  or 
Intensive  Farming’,  a  welfare  issue,  with  no  hint  of  veganism.  Strikingly,  one  of  the  BBC’s  sections  is 
actually  headed  ‘Animal  Welfare’.  Typically,  perhaps,  they  include  in  it  two  items  (on  badger 
slaughter)  that  could  be  regarded  (as  here)  as  liberation  issues  though  they  tend  more  to  be  about 
animal-use  ‘science’  and  the  validity/naturalisation  of  dairy  farming.  Note,  too,  that  the  ‘Animal 
Testing’  section  is  in  lieu  of  the  horrendous  world  of  vivisection,  not  covered  by  the  BBC.  The  items 
that  may  be  considered  to  include  animal  liberation  voices  are  not  about  the  major  institutionalised 
animal  uses,  but  rather  about  foxes  and  foreign  dolphinaria,  for  example. 

Most  of  the  examples  are  from  news  programmes,  which  is  instructive  for  a  movement  trying  to 
gain  coverage.  But  the  lack  of  coverage  outside  news  is  also  disturbing.  There  is  no  mention  of 
animal  liberation  authors/philosophers  (maybe  due  to  the  movement’s  major  groups  being  cavalier 
with  value  leaders;  the  habitual  lack  of  reviews  of  new  works  —  and  failure  to  keep  publishers 
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apprised  on  such  reviews  as  exist;  and  their  jealously  guarded  though  overlapping,  competing 
territories). 

One  can  only  wonder  at  the  ignorance  and  confusion  or  maybe  the  disingenuousness  that  reigns 
at  the  BBC  (or  at  least  among  those  who  assembled  these  examples).  How  closely  related  is  this  to 
the  welfarism  of  the  ‘animal  rights’  movement,  its  seeking  after  the  more  easily  gained  welfarist  news 
coverage?  Do  the  terms  welfare,  rights,  liberation,  protection,  conservation  have  any  discrete 
meanings  now?  Is  all  animal  use  a  welfare  matter?  Do  people,  generally,  know  what  the  animal  rights 
movement  is  all  about?  Where  are  they  getting  their  information  from?  Do  opponents  of  animal 
liberation  actually  know  anything  about  it?2 

Also,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  register  the  fact  that  these  30  examples  —  selected  by  the  BBC  from  its 
output  over  a  year  or  more  —  are  the  best  the  corporation  could  offer,  once  again  underlining  the 
lack/paucity  of  coverage  and  the  exclusion/marginalisation  of  animal  liberation  voices.  Only  three  of 
the  eight  items  looked  on  favourably  here  included  a  spokesperson  from  a  national  animal  liberation 
group. 

We  can  at  least  credit  Mr  Dean  with  being  right  about  there  not  being  complete  censorship.  And 
perhaps  in  their  confusion  the  BBC  also  omitted  a  number  of  examples  that  included  animal 
liberation  views?3  But  knowing  as  we  do  that  continued  opposition  to  animal  liberation  relies  on 
malleable  ignorance  (aside  from  selfishness,  arrogance,  love  of  violence,  etc)  the  BBC’s  ongoing 
purveyance  of  confusion  is  all  the  more  disturbing.  Note  also  that  this  paltry  sample  has  to  bear  up 
against  any  amount  of  animal-using  promotion  on  television.4 


Notes 

1  All  websites  here  accessed  July/ August  2011. 

2  All  good  questions  for  research,  if  you  can  get  the  money,  which  is  highly  unlikely.  See  also  The  Independent,  13 
November  2010,  a  front-page  story  about  the  Tory/LibDem  government  waiving  animal  welfare  reforms,  but 
the  newspaper  talking  instead  about  ‘The  great  animal  rights  betrayal’.  Its  subheading  gives  the  trick  away: 
‘Government  scraps  protection  for  hens,  game  birds  \sic\,  pigs,  cows,  sheep  —  and  circus  animals’.  Aside  from 
the  previous  (‘Labour))  government’s  intended  ban  on  the  use  of  wild  animals  in  circuses,  all  these  are  welfare 
matters  (maybe  that  is,  too,  in  political  reality)  and,  typically,  it  is  on  this  basis  that  the  newspaper  carried  the 
story,  despite  its  headline. 

Is  the  movement  being  sold  back  to  itself?  Is  it  being  misshaped  by  the  media?  How  much  is  lost  twixt 
policy  and  strategy  and  how  much  of  the  former  is  determined  by  the  latter? 

3  We  know,  of  course,  that  the  media  are  concerned  to  promote  certain  values  (not  entirely  wholesome)  and 
not  others  (not  entirely  unwholesome).  For  instance,  young  people  are  not  to  be  shown  adhering  to  any 
positive  values  unless  these  are  approved  by  the  state,  media  and  other  big  business;  those  who  don’t  are 
deviants,  which  positions  new  hunt  sabs,  vegans,  antivivisectionists,  etc.  firmly,  and  conveniently,  in  that  largely 
invisible  ‘ilk’.  Does  bowing  to  such  policy  advance  the  cause? 

4  Note,  however,  that  a  BBC  drama  recently  featured  a  rare  positive  representation  of  an  articulate,  rational 
animal  rights  activist  whose  arguments  went  almost  entirely  unchallenged  or  denigrated  ( New  Tricks,  ‘Tiger 
Tiger’,  BBC1,  5.9.11).  Note  also,  though,  that  avid  viewers  may  have  seen  this  programme  listed  in  their  copy 
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of  the  Radio  Times,  held  in  its  ‘special  RT  leather  binder  ...  with  beautiful  silk  lining  ...  Worth  £19.99’.  (Radio 
Times,  17-23  September  2011,  page  44.) 
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It’s  a  (Two-)Culture  Thing: 

And  how  veganism  has  been  sold  short 

Barry  Kew 

This  article  examines  animal  liberation,  vegetarianism  and  veganism  in  relation  to  a  bloodless-culture  ideal.  It 
suggests  that  the  movement’s  repeated  anomalies,  denial  of  heritage,  privileging  of  vegetarianism,  and  other  concessions 
to  bloody  culture,  have  restricted  rather  than  liberated  the  full  subversive  potential  of  liberationist  discourse,  with 

representation  and  strategy  implications. 

‘Only  the  profoundest  cultural  needs  . . .  initially  caused  adult  man  to 
continue  to  drink  cow  milk  through  life.’ 

Calvin  W.  Schwabe1 

In  The  Social  Construction  of  Nature,  Klaus  Eder  develops  a  useful  concept  of  two  cultures  -  the 
bloody  and  the  bloodless.  He  understands  the  ambivalence  of  modernity  and  die  relationship  to 
nature  as  resulting  from  the  perpetuation  of  a  precarious  equilibrium  between  the  ‘bloodless’ 
tradition  from  withinjudaism  and  die  ‘bloody’  tradition  of  ancient  Greece. 

In  Genesis,  killing  entered  die  world  after  the  fall  from  grace  and  initiated  a  complex  and 
hierarchically  patterned  system  of  food  taboos  regulating  distance  between  nature  and  culture.  But, 
for  Eder,  it  is  in  Israel  that  the  reverse  process  also  begins,  in  the  taboo  on  killing.  This  ‘civilizing’ 
process  replaces  the  prevalent  ancient  world  practice  of  human  sacrifice  by  animal  sacrifice,  this  by 
sacrifices  of  the  field,  and  these  by  money  paid  to  the  sacrificial  priests.2 

Modern  society  retains  only  a  very  broken  connection  to  die  Jewish  tradition  of  the  bloodless 
sacrifice.  It  continues  instead  a  different  traditional  evolutionary  line  that  emerges  from  the  Greek 
polis.  This  ritual  ‘civilised’  the  earlier  blood  sacrifices  in  a  different  way  from  the  Jewish  tradition.  It 
did  not  abolish  them  but  retained  them  instead  as  a  sacrificial  feast  in  Delphi  against  the  resistance 
of  Pythagorean  and  other  groups  who  attempted  to  call  this  central  symbol  of  the  polis  into 
question.3  The  dominant  modern  cultural  code  continues  this  older  tradition,  the  bloody  culture  of 
Hellenistic  antiquity,  and  symbolises  the  fundamental  distance  from  the  state  of  nature.4  It  is  the 
coexistence  of  these,  developing  into  carnivorous  and  vegetarian  cultures,  that  opens  two 
fundamentally  different  evolutionary  options  to  modern  society.5  Remember,  this  is  about  two 
cultures,  not  about  one  of  diem  extending. 

We  shall  borrow  the  two-culture  concept  to  use  it  as  a  structuring  device  for  our  own  purposes 
and,  although  we  shall  not  be  clinging  to  Eder’s  thesis,  we  shall  draw  upon  it.6  Here  we  shall  be 
assuming  that  animal  liberation  both  constitutes  and  aims  at  the  transformation  of  bloody  into 
bloodless  culture,  initially  at  least  in  the  most  propitious  conditions  of  the  Western  world.  As 
representative  of  animal  liberation  we  shall  take  first  the  most  familiar  works  of  three  of  the 
movement’s  prominent  philosophers  —  Peter  Singer,  Stephen  Clark  and  Tom  Regan  —  but  we  shall 
not  offer  critiques  of  their  use  of  the  philosophical  traditions  out  of  which  they  come,  or  indeed  of 
the  traditions  themselves.7  Instead,  and  in  a  rather  severe  textual  reading,  we  shall  question  animal 
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liberation  in  relation  to  the  two  cultures.  To  start,  we  shall  measure  the  canonical  works  against  the 
slavery  analogy,  drawn  by  animal  advocates  for  centuries,  which  will  allow  us  to  explore  statements 
of  animal  liberationist  intent  and  therefore  gain  clues  as  to  its  ‘culture’  status,  which  will  then  be 
examined  against  a  different  model.  We  shall  finally  be  able  to  suggest  certain  implications  of  the 
findings. 

The  slavery  analogy 

In  an  attempt  to  make  the  philosophy  of  animal  liberation  more  comprehensible  and  to  awaken 
public  consciousness  to  the  scale  and  nature  of  animal  use,  and  to  the  negative  values  prompting 
and  underpinning  such  use,  the  animal  liberation  movement  uses  several  parallels,  of  which 
abolitionism  is  perhaps  the  most  pertinent.  Black  peoples  and  other  Others  under  slavery,  like 
nonhumans  now  and  in  the  past,  have  been  used  as  renewable  (and  expendable  rather  than 
exterminable)  natural  resources  in  a  respectable  economic  system.  The  systematic  industrial-scale 
atrocities  of  human  slavery  bear  striking  resemblance  to  the  ‘philosophy’  and  practices  of 
institutionalised  animal  exploitation  and  continuities  are  identifiable.8  Moreover,  at  various  times 
both  animal  subjugation  and  human  slavery  have  widely  been  considered  to  be  integral  to  the 
process  of  civilising  and  the  advance  of  civilisation. 

Let  us  assume  the  case  then,  acknowledging  that  there  will  always  be  exceptional,  extraordinary 
and  unrepresentative  situations  to  which  no  philosophy  can  hope  to  extend  with  consistency  (and 
this  is  not  to  assume,  as  the  philosophies  themselves  do  not  assume,  an  absolute  inviolability  of  all 
animal  life).  Let  us  assume  that  an  animal  liberationist  case  could  be  made  out,  declaring  that,  a  la 
the  abolitionist  case,  humans  should  not  deliberately  use  nonhumans  for  any  non-symbolic 
purpose  (except  perhaps  in  non-invasive  ethological  studies  in  the  wild)  or  in  any  material  way  in 
order  to  exploit  their  symbolic  power.  The  aim  of  the  abolitionists  was  abolition,  not  kinder 
treatment,  better  conditions,  longer  chains,  fewer  slaves,  gentle  usage  or  a  different  kind  of  slavery. 
Slavery  was  wrong,  according  to  the  campaigners,  and  the  world  (or  most  of  it)  came  to  agree  or  to 
see  the  wrong  and  put  an  end  to  it.  How  do  the  philosophers’  prescriptions  stand  in  relation  to  this 
abolitionism?  Alas,  not  full  square. 

Clark’s  promotion  of  anti-vivisection,  for  example  (1984),  is  qualified  by  talk  of  abolishing 
‘most’  biomedical  research  on  animals,9  without  saying  what  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  on 
what  basis;  and  although  Regan  (1988)  appears  to  be  quite  straightforward  in  his  demands  -  for 
vegetarianism,  anti- vivisection  and  an  end  to  hunting  and  trapping  -  his  idea  that  it  is  ‘commercial’ 
animal  agriculture  that  should  be  abolished  leaves  one  considering  what  ‘non-commercial’  animal 
agriculture  is  envisaged  as  acceptable  within  the  framework  of  his  rights  theory.10  As  he  implies,  no 
animal-product  system  is  viable  in  the  long  term  without  routine  mutilation  and  slaughter.  A 
similar  point  is  made  in  relation  to  suffering  by  Singer  (1977),  who  calls  for  an  end  to  the  use  of 
animals  in  ‘trivial’  experiments  whilst  the  suffering  in  non-trivial  research  can  continue  until 
alternative  methods  are  found.11 
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None  of  the  three  makes  a  clear,  unambiguous  case  for  an  end  to  all  animal-using  practices  and, 
of  an  activity  such  as  horse  riding  for  instance,  a  classic  master— slave  relationship,  there  is  no 
mention.  Understandably,  Singer,  Clark  and  Regan  concentrated  on  the  areas  in  which  vast 
numbers  of  animals  are  used  and/or  where  institutionalised  cruelties  are  grosser  and  more  obvious, 
and  did  not  set  out  to  establish  in  detail  the  ‘proper’,  or  ‘better’-constructed  behaviour  in  regard  to 
all  human— nonhuman  practices  and  relations.  Instead  they  establish  principles  from  which  we  may 
be  able  to  assume  it  in  most  if  not  all  areas.  But  although  we  may  extrapolate  in  order  to  determine 
how  we  should  view,  say,  animal  circuses  -  obviously  unacceptable  to  Singer,  Clark  and  Regan, 
albeit  on  different  grounds  —  what  guidance  is  there  for  something  as  innocuous  to  tire  orthodox- 
minded  as  horse  riding? 

It  is  in  this  relationship  that  we  can  recognise  a  human— nonhuman  interaction  presented,  and 
widely  perceived,  as  respectable  and  unexploitative;  the  combination  of  animals  and  war-victory  - 
the  hunting  field  as  a  preparation  for  battle  and  tire  use  of  animals  for  human  warring  purposes; 
animals  viewed  as  morally  legitimate  resources;  the  exercise  of  power  and  tire  domination  of 
‘nature’;  the  animal  use/civilisation  nexus;  and  the  hidden  or  downplayed  stories  of  slavery  which 
in  different  ways  lie  behind  die  use  of  animals  —  horses  ‘broken’,  family  groups  separated,  animals 
not  up  to  or  beyond  it  being  cast  off.  Moreover,  once  the  animals  have  been  broken  and  separated 
it  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  kindness  to  find  diem  ‘work’,  to  ‘keep  diem  active’  —  a  practical  example 
of  culture  passing  itself  off  as  benign  nature. 

Now  horse  riding  is  possibly  too  complex  for  preference  utilitarianism  to  condemn  easily  and  it 
is  not  at  all  clear  from  Clark’s  work  how  it  stands  in  relation  to  die  ancient  virtues  of  his 
Neoplatonist  earth  household.  From  Regan’s  Case  we  can  get  the  idea  that  horse  riding  may  be 
anathema  to  at  least  rights  theory,  which  can  accommodate  the  objection,  although  it  is  only  an 
informed  guess:  Regan’s  ‘not  all  harms  hurt’  and  his  dissident  reality  of  ‘animals  are  not  our 
resources’  are  shown  to  us  in  the  contexts  of  more  obvious  harmful  or  hurtful  use.12 

As  we  have  seen  diem  so  far  then,  these  philosophies  do  not  actually  spell  out  what  some  of 
them  may  imply  and  what  they  imply  could  be  spelled  out,  and  especially  in  a  case  such  as  horse 
riding.  Indeed,  precisely  because  of  its  ‘innocuousness’,  a  condemnation  of  horse  riding  -  or 
‘riding’  as  its  devotees  prefer  it  to  be  known  (again  the  invisible  animal)  -  may  be  a  classic 
statement  of  animal  liberationism  from  which  a  position  on  virtually  every  topic  within  die  project 
could  then  be  confidently  assumed.  Perhaps  diis  could  help  liberate  animal  liberationism  from  die 
confusion  or  seemingly  endless  and  generally  welfarist-  (and  therefore  bloody  culture-)  framed, 
cruelty-abuse-suffering-grounded  debate  to  which  the  liberation  issue  is  popularly  and  politically 
relocated  and  widiin  which  altered  context  even  vivisection  and  factory  farming  can  be,  and  are, 
easily  defended.13 

Taking  the  foremost  philosophers’  seminal  works,  we  find  discrepancies  between  the  human 
and  animal  slavery  abolitionisms.  We  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  kind  of  consistency14  we  may 
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require  and  get  closer  to  a  best  existing  model  of  and  for  animal  liberation  as  an  abolitionist, 
bloodless  culture. 


Veganism:  a  neglected  model 

Shordy  after  the  Vegan  Society  was  formed  in  1944,  and  the  word  ‘vegan’  coined  by  its  co-founder 
and  first  secretary,  Donald  Watson,  it  issued  a  manifesto  that  included  the  following  aims: 


To  advocate  that  man’s  food  should  be  derived  from  fruit,  nuts,  vegetables,  and  other  wholesome 
non-  animal  products  and  that  it  should  exclude  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  eggs,  honey,  and  animals’  milk,  butter 
and  cheese. 

The  Vegan  Society  is  eager  that  it  should  be  realised  how  closely  the  meat  and  dairy  produce 
industries  are  related.  The  atrocities  of  dairy  farming  are,  in  some  ways,  greater  than  those  of  the  meat 
industry  but  they  are  more  obscured  by  ignorance.15 


Further,  it  was  proclaimed  in  1951,  that: 


The  object  of  the  Vegan  Movement  (‘to  end  the  exploitation  of  animals  by  man’)  is  clarified  as  to  the 
meaning  of  exploitation  by  Rule  4(a),  which  pledges  the  Society  to  ‘seek  to  end  the  use  of  animals  by 
man  for  food,  commodities,  work,  hunting,  vivisection,  and  by  all  other  uses  involving  exploitation  of 
animal  life  by  man’.  By  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  the  Society  has  clearly  come  out  on  the  side  of  the 
liberators;  it  is  not  so  much  welfare  that  we  seek,  as  freedom.  Our  aim  is  not  to  make  the  present 
relationship  between  man  and  animal  (which  if  honestly  viewed  is  mostly  one  of  master  and  slave)  more 
tolerable,  but  to  abolish  it  and  replace  it  by  something  more  worthy  of  man’s  high  estate.  In  short,  our 
aim  is  to  set  the  creatures  free  —  to  return  them  to  the  balance  and  sanity  of  nature,  which  is  their 
rightful  place,  and  so  end  the  historic  wrong  perpetrated  when  man  first  decided  he  had  the  right  to 
exploit  and  enslave  them.16 


The  wording  of  this  credo,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  early  Vegan  Society,  offers  much  that  we 
could  discuss  and  which  many  would  criticise  -  the  perhaps  primary  concern  about  who  ‘man’  is; 
the  take  on  a  pure  ‘nature’,  as  balanced  and  sane;  the  appeal  to  design;  and  so  on  -  but  our  point  is 
that  the  writer,  Vegan  Society  co-founder  Leslie  Cross,  went  on  to  claim  that  this  new  constitution 
marked  the  ‘true  birth’  of  the  Vegan  Society  and,  if  we  are  to  measure  animal  liberation  against  the 
slavery  analogy,  this  surely  is  the  best  available  (albeit  unparticularised)  statement  of  intent.  Can  the 
master-slave  relationship  of  horse  riding  be  accommodated  here  (even  if  it  was  beyond  the  range 
of  contemporary  concern)?  Only  by  the  most  egregious  sophistry. 

The  Society,  and  vegans  in  general,  had  already  established  and  went  on  to  consolidate  a 
practical  underpinning  to  animal  liberation,  living  with  moral  consistency  and  proving  the  ethic’s 
firm  grounding.  So,  to  what  extent  do  Singer,  Clark  and  Regan  build  on  such  codification?  The 
great  anomaly  is,  as  we  know,  that  Singer’s  seminal  work  advocates  the  use  of  animals.  No  less 
perplexing  for  many  is  the  fact  that,  some  three  decades  after  the  Society’s  founding,  Singer  should 
approach  the  subject  of  animal  liberation  in  the  following  way:  a  chapter  entitled  ‘Becoming  a 
Vegetarian’17  (rather  than  ‘Becoming  a  Vegan’);  a  toleration  of  mollusc-eating;18  advocacy  of  egg¬ 
eating,  where  a  welfarist-bloody  culture  stance  is  openly  adopted;19  the  dismissive  use  of  inverted 
commas  for  the  word  vegan  and  the  use  of  the  phrase  ‘some  have  begun  to  call  themselves 
vegans’;20  the  adoption,  like  Salt,  of  a  relativist  and  procrastinatory  ‘worst  abuses  first’  stance;21  the 
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deliberation  over  where  to  draw  the  line  between  killing  shrimps  and  oysters,  whilst  considering  the 
sufferings  (and  suffering  is  Singer’s  main  concern)  of  tire  dairy  cow  and  calf  as  a  lesser  issue;22  and,  in 
note-perfect  unison  with  popular  rhetoric,  tire  general  depiction  of  veganism  as  ‘strict’  and 
somewhat  esoteric. 

Do  Clark  and  Regan  also  keep  veganism  at  arm’s  length?  Clark  makes  this  claim:  ‘What  follows 
for  our  obligations?  Simply,  that  if  we  are  to  mean  what  we  say  in  oudawing  the  unnecessary 
suffering  of  animals,  we  must  become,  at  die  least,  vegetarians.’23 

With  veganism  well  established  —  and  with  the  routine  chickicide  of  day-old  males,  the  suffering 
of  tire  dairy  cow  and  the  immediate  or  delayed  slaughter  or  crated  future  of  her  calf,  exposed 
(again)  by  the  Vegan  Society  -  Clark  did  not  feel  the  need  to  write  instead,  ‘we  must  become,  at  the 
least,  vegans’.  Although  he  refers  to  veganism  several  times,  as  a  stage  of  progression,  thus 
implying  as  is  usual,  that  veganism  is  a  material  development  rather  than  a  cognitive  transformation 
(‘those  vegetarians  who  have  not  (yet)  progressed  to  veganism’  he  says,  for  instance,  in  his  ‘Notes 
for  Proselytes’  after  the  main  body  of  die  work),24  it  is  vegetarianism  for  which  he  makes  die  case. 
However,  he  does  grant  veganism  greater  credibility  and  probability:  ‘There  will  be  less  suffering  in 
a  vegan  world,  even  in  a  near-vegan  world.’25  But,  although  declaring  in  a  footnote  that  ‘veganism 
is  a  better  project  than  lacto-vegetarianism’,  he  goes  on  to  say:  ‘we  may  in  the  end  be  able  to  take 
some  milk  from  our  kin  without  injustice’.26  But  why  this  concession  to  die  purely  cultural  (whilst 
the  essentialism  of  ‘meat’-eating  is  outlawed)?  And  is  this,  along  with  other  backyard  images,  what 
Regan  had  in  mind  when  he  condemned  only  ‘commercial’  animal  agriculture? 

Also  to  be  considered  here  is  Regan’s  preference  for  tire  word  ‘vegetarian’,  which  is  used 
throughout  The  Case.  It  had  for  long  been  the  American  practice,  somewhat  in  contrast  to  British 
usage  since  the  1 940s-50s,  to  use  tire  word  ‘vegetarian’  as  all-embracing  (and  technically  correct  it 
is  or,  more  accurately,  was),  despite  the  existence  of  an  American  Vegan  Society  since  1960.  So  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  drat  Regan,  in  talking  of  the  total  dissolution  of  commercial  animal  farming, 
was  perhaps  drinking  veganically,  reservations  about  ‘commercial’  notwithstanding.  This  is 
supported,  for  instance,  by  Regan’s  later  article  with  Gary  Francione  which  claims  drat  rights  (now 
seen  in  vegan  terms)  and  welfare  ideologies  are  morally  incompatible,  a  tacit  understanding  of 
bloody  and  bloodless  cultures,27  and  indeed  by  later  Regan  works.  Neverdreless,  the  word  vegan 
was  not  used  earlier  in  dre  major  work  drat  came  pardy  as  a  response  to  Singer,  who  differentiated 
between  vegetarians  and  vegans. 

Is  Regan’s  position  obscured  by  failing  to  use  dre  word  ‘vegan’?  Not  using  it  can  certainly  lead 
to  problems,  not  least  those  of  both  spatial  and  intellectual  comprehension  -  as  any  vegan, 
considered  to  be  ‘a  vegetarian’,  has  found  in  hotels,  restaurants,  on  airlines,  or  even  as  a  guest  in  a 
private  home.  The  implications  are  far-reaching,  for  by  it,  both  here  and  in  Singer  and  Clark, 
vegetarianism  is  customarily  equated  with  rights  theory  and  indeed  widr  animal  rights  and  animal 
liberation.  When  we  regularly  read  about  celebrities  and  others  being  described  as  ‘vegetarians’  only 
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to  learn  that  they  eat  fish,  the  word  and  concept  of  veganism,  by  contrast,  constitute  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  statement. 

Vegetarianism’s  milky  dilutions  would  appear  not  only  to  weaken  the  vegan,  animal-free, 
comprehensive  principle  but  also  fail  to  challenge  sufficiently  orthodoxy’s  long-established  notions 
of  human— nonhuman  relations  and  perceptions  of  animal  liberation.  There  can  still  be  detected  an 
accommodating  vagueness  (and  tactical  tortuousness)  which  only  disappears  with  veganism’s 
clearing  away  of  shams,  fictions  and  concealments,  its  lack  of  concession  to  orthodox  ontology  and 
its  determining  epistemology.28  Despite  their  connection,  there  is  a  world  (or  world-view)  of 
difference  between  vegetarianism  and  veganism.  It’s  a  culture  tiling,  as  we  shall  see. 

A  repeated  anomaly 

The  chronology  is  awry  then;  momentum  appears  to  have  been  lost.  For  whatever  reasons  or 
motives  (and  there  is  an  obvious  tension  between  ethics  and  tactics)  veganism  was  not,  or  appeared 
not  to  be,  the  philosophers’  alpha  and  omega  in  the  1970s  and  ’80s.  This  had  happened  before:  it  is 
a  repeated  anomaly. 

In  1892,  Henry  Salt  had  claimed  in  Animals’  Rights  that  assertions  of  one  form  of  animal 
exploitation  being  more  or  less  cruel  than  any  other,  were  ‘irrelevant’29  whilst  at  the  same  time 
advocating  egg  eating,  milk  drinking  and  wool  wearing.30  What  places  Salt,  in  common  with  Singer, 
Clark  and  Regan  it  would  seem,  within  the  increasingly  identifiable  area  of  bloody  and  bloodless 
culture  tension  are  comments  that  can  be  juxtaposed  thus: 

It  is  little  use  to  claim  ‘rights’  for  animals  in  a  vague  general  way,  if  with  the  same  breath  we  explicidy 
show  our  determination  to  subordinate  those  rights  to  anything  and  everything  that  can  be  construed 
into  a  human  ‘want’.31 

And,  perhaps  out  of  a  narrow  focus  on  normative  cruelty: 

What  I  say  will  of  course  have  no  reference  to  wool,  or  any  other  substance  which  is  obtainable  without 
injury  to  the  animal  from  which  it  is  taken.32 

For  Salt,  who  considered  the  question  of  whether  man  is  morally  justified  in  utilising  animal  labour 
at  all  as  ‘abstruse’,33  animals  were  still  resources.  Further: 

I  desire  to  keep  clear  also  of  the  extreme  contrary  contention  that  man  is  not  morally  justified  in 
imposing  any  sort  of  subjection  on  the  lower  animals.34 

He  was  referring  to  the  contention  of  Lewis  Gompertz  who,  some  seventy  years  earlier,  had 
written: 

at  least  in  the  present  state  of  society  it  is  unjust,  and  considering  the  unnecessary  abuse  they  suffer  from 
being  in  the  power  of  man,  it  is  wrong  to  use  them,  and  to  encourage  their  being  placed  in  his  power.35 
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In  1824,  Gompertz,  second  honorary  secretary  of  the  SPCA,  champion  of  die  ‘rights’  of  women, 
the  poor  and  nonhumans,  published  his  Moral  Inquiries  on  the  Situation  of  Man  and  of  Brutes ,  and  we 
shall  see  drat  it  was  not  the  case,  as  some  have  claimed,  that  Salt  left  litde  for  his  philosophical 
heirs  to  add,  but  that  he  and  they  left  out  a  lot  of  Gompertz  who,  aldiough  his  work  is  not  fully 
formulated,  being  more  of  an  uncertain  but  determined  inclination,  outlined  most  of  what  was  to 
follow,  and  in  most  cases  a  lot  more.  Recognising  human— nonhuman  similitude,  animals’  personal 
identity,  and  promoting  equal  pleasure  and  happiness  in  the  cause  of  what  was  moral  and  just, 
Gompertz  was,  like  some  odiers,36  virtually  a  vegan  long  before  the  word  was  coined,  dispensing 
with  leadier,  silk  and  eggs,  an  anti-vivisectionist  who  also  refused  to  ride  in  horse-drawn  carriages. 

Much  of  Moral  Inquiries  is  taken  up  in  the  form  of  subversive  ‘arguments’  (with  Gompertz  as  Z): 

Y:  I  understand  that  you  object  to  the  use  of  milk;  what  harm  can  there  be  in  that? 

Z:  It  was  evidently  provided  for  the  calf,  and  not  for  man. 

Y:  When  the  calf  is  taken  away  from  its  mother,  it  is  then  a  kindness  to  relieve  her  of  her  milk. 

Z:  But  the  calf  should  not  be  taken  away.37 

(Cf.  Singer,  who  reverses  Gompertz’s  early  1 9th-century  strategic  and  tactical  approaches  with  the 
claim  that:  ‘in  our  present  speciesist  world  [late  20th  century],  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  so  strictly  [sic\  to 
what  is  morally  right  [i.e.  not  using  dairy  products]’.)38 

For  both  Salt  and  the  modern-day  philosophers  to  stop  short  of  explicit  endorsement  of 
Gompertz  and  veganism  also  means  not  capitalizing  on  the  substantive  shift  of  the  revelatory  light 
he  shines  on  what  has  been  posited  above  as  the  touchstone  issue  of  the  rights  of  horses.  His 
concern  with  the  way  they  were  treated  appears  foremost  in  his  work,  but  extends  beyond 
questions  of  cruelty.  Asked,  ‘How  can  man  do  without  the  aid  of  horses?’,  Gompertz’s  reply  is, 
‘That  is  his  business  to  find  out’,39  perhaps  a  typical  response  from  one  famed  also  for  a  catalogue 
of  technological  inventions.  He  goes  on: 

It  is  true  that  we  have  adopted  the  method  of  employing  horses  to  perform  our  labour,  by  which  we 
have  most  probably  only  chosen  one  method  out  of  a  great  many,  and  we  have  remained  contented 
with  it  . .  .What  causes  you  to  think  the  services  of  horses  so  important  to  man  is,  that  you  take  things  as 
they  are;  horses  being  used  . .  .40 

What  is  important  here  is  that  very  ability  to  see,  not  only  the  suffering  of  horses  when  most  others 
could  not  see  it  (which  was  Salt’s  concern),  but  that  animals  were  being  used  in  the  first  place 
(which  wasn’t  Salt’s  concern,  until  later).41  Gompertz  exposes  die  mythology  of  animal-use 
naturalism  and  inevitability  and,  in  the  milk  argument  above,  of  bloody  culture’s  tender  mercies. 

Regardless  of  die  philosophical  position  or  other  grounding,  and  of  interim  tactical 
considerations,  espousing  animal  liberation  without  reaffirming  veganism  —  as  both  dieoretical 
starting  point  and  practical  aim  -  when  the  models  already  exist,  surely  takes  animal  liberation’s 
eyes  off  die  prize.  Whether  Regan  and  Clark  are  promoting  veganism  or  not,  it  is  lacto-ovo- 
vegetarianism  which,  almost  190  years  after  Moral  Inquiries,  is  popularly  taken  still  as  the  obligatory 
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stance  of  animal  liberationists.  Indeed,  the  recoil,  if  that’s  what  it  is,  from  the  one  in  favour  of  the 
other,  seems  endemic.  As  Leah  Leneman  showed  us,  the  vigorous  correspondence  during  1909—12 
in  the  Vegetarian  Society’s  journal  the  I  'egetarian  Messenger  and  Health  Review  had  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  defence  of  the  use  of  eggs  and  milk  by  vegetarians  was  unsatisfactory  and  that 
the  only  ‘true  way’  was  to  ‘live  on  cereals,  pulse,  fruit,  nuts  and  vegetables’.42  Nevertheless,  in  what 
was  becoming  a  familiar  pattern,  this  path  was  little  trodden  in  the  decades  that  followed. 

The  immediate  or  ultimate  disdain,  marginalisation  or  even  total  exclusion  of  veganism  have 
also  been  contagious,  and  across  the  spectrum.  Robert  Garner’s  strategy-minded  work  (1993),  for 
instance,  talks  of  the  vegetarian  and  vegan  societies  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  all  campaigning  to  end 
animal  cruelty  ‘which  for  them  involves  the  end  of  the  meat  industry’  (no  mention  of  dairy  products 
or  eggs)  and  even  manages  to  omit  the  Vegan  Society  from  its  listing  of  the  other  three 
organisations  that  formed  the  Great  British  MeatOut  coalition  in  the  late  1980s.43  The  ‘manifesto’ 
edited  by  Godlovitch,  Godlovitch  and  Harris  had  few  references  to  veganism,44  which  is  at  best  a 
subtext  in  the  review-and-recommend  essays  of  the  Garner-edited  Animal  Rights:  The  changing 
debated 5  Richard  D.  Ryder’s  chronicle46  and  (notably  from  ‘outside’  of  animal  liberation)  Keith 
Tester’s  new-historicist  exaggerations47  merely  acknowledge  veganism,  give  the  briefest  of 
descriptions  and  fail  to  record  the  foundation  or  existence  of  a  Vegan  Society,  despite  the  latter 
offering  a  critique  of  Bryant  for  whom,  almost  uniquely  at  this  stage,  veganism  is  de  rigueur  within 
‘animal  rights’.48  Ted  Benton’s  eco-socialism,  which  identifies  rights  theory  with  an  opposition  to 
‘animal  agriculture’,  nevertheless  equates  it  with  vegetarianism  (thus  reproducing  the  Regan 
confusion),  rather  than  veganism  which,  again,  is  Cinderella’d  in  favour  of  a  ‘high  welfare’  model.49 
And  philosopher-activists  Finsen  and  Finsen50  still  referred  to  Gompertz  as  a  vegetarian  (Singer 
refers  to  him  as  a  ‘strict’  vegetarian51)  and,  like  Singer,  use  inverted  commas  when  referring  to 
vegans.  Nor  does  Eder,  in  referring  to  animal  liberation,  ever  mention  veganism  and,  although  his 
‘vegetarian  culture’  is  seen  in  terms  of  negating  social  order,  lacto-ovo-vegetarianism  maintains 
hierarchies  in  terms  of  the  primacy  of  animal  protein  and  sustains  the  negative  magic  of  complex 
food  taboos  which  normalise  animal-dependent  diets.52  Indeed,  for  virtually  all  the  popular  and 
academic  literature  on  or  referring  to  animal  liberation,  vegetarianism  rather  than  veganism  has 
been  the  common  coin. 

However,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  turn-of-the-millennium  shift  towards  the  vegan  nexus 
by  some.  In  several  of  the  campaigning  magazines  one  notices,  as  with  Regan  and  Francione,  a 
growing  emphasis  on  (albeit  lifestyle)  veganism  in,  for  example,  the  promotion  of  vegan  food  items 
and  the  increased  publication  of  vegan,  rather  than  vegetarian,  recipes.  And  some  hitherto  hidden 
agendas  have  now  been  willingly  revealed.  Yet  it  has  all  taken  a  very  long  time  to  catch  the  shirt 
tails  of  Gompertz,  indeed  with  those  of  Watson  and  Cross. 

The  delay  has  served  to  render  animal  liberation  somewhat  confusing  and  confused  as  to  its 
aims  (an  obstacle  to  effective  outreach)  and  therefore  its  means  (important  to  the  cognoscenti). 
Even  now,  the  Vegetarian  Society  actively  promotes,  and  profits  from  the  sale  of,  animal  products. 
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And,  presumably  for  what  are  rationalised  as  tactical  reasons,  many  of  the  broad  movement’s  (now 
mainly  vegan-staffed)  organisations  still  tend  to  promote  by  name  the  more  ‘user-friendly’  option 
of  vegetarianism,  and  anti-vivisection  organisations  have  promoted  products  containing  animal 
ingredients  as  ‘cruelty-free’  (dr us  failing  to  redefine  cruelty).  Moreover,  since  the  1990s,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  routine  association  of  vegetarianism  with  ‘animal  rights’  through  female  vegetarian- 
welfarist  celebrities,  which  may  sustain  the  old  derogatory  representation  of  sentimental  animal 
concern. 

Although  there  are  other  factors  involved  —  such  as  which  foods  are  ‘male’  and  which  ‘female’ 
and  which  are  essentialisms  and  which  culturalisms,  and  all  die  tactical  decisions  which  will  flow 
from  such  considerations  —  this  has  much  to  do  with  the  ‘worst  abuses  first’  stance.53  What  is 
‘worst’  is  not  only  arbitrarily  decided,  but  appears  to  depend  on  the  extent  of  one’s  empirical 
knowledge  of  animal  use  (witness  Singer’s  laudable  volte-face  on  wool  after  reading  Townsend 
1985). 54  The  liberationist  movement  seems  to  have  set  in  stone  the  construct  that  ‘meat’-eating  is 
worse  than  other  forms  of  animal-product  consumption,  establishing  a  hierarchical  scale  to  be 
negotiated  as  one  finds  out  more,  even  though  knowledge  of  die  stories  behind  all  animal  products 
is  more  readily  available  now  than  it  was  in  1824  (in  Gompert’s  day),  1892  (Salt’s),  or  even  in  1975 
(despite  the  Vegan  Society  making  available  such  information  for  years  prior  to  then  and  Singer, 
like  Salt,  had  read  Gompertz  before  laying  out  his  own  ethics55).  Indeed,  apparently  submitting  to 
this,  the  Vegan  Society  has  for  periods  reduced  itself  to  specifically  targeting  vegetarians  rather 
than  the  general  public(s),  and  the  UK  has  still  not  seen  concerted  and  prominent  anti-animal  milk, 
anti-egg,  anti-silk  or  anti-wool  campaigns.  (Perhaps  there  is  a  linguistic  problem:  does  the  lack  of  a 
term  for  die  non-milk-egg-wool-using  meat-eater  preclude  the  status  and  therefore  bar  that  road? 
But,  conversely,  if  to  be  named  is  to  be  controlled,  maybe  here  is  a  seditious  advantage  to  be 
seized.) 

Rebuking  vegetarianism 

Crucially  perhaps,  the  abiding  common  association  of  vegetarianism  with  ‘animal  rights’  associates 
animal  liberation  with  animal  use,  and  animal  use  is  welfarist,  bloody  culture,  territory.  We  can 
pursue  this.  Carol  J.  Adams  offers  us  the  notion  of ‘the  vegetarian  quest’,  the  first  step  of  which  is 
experiencing  the  revelation  of  the  nothingness  of  meat  as  an  item  of  food  . . .  which  arises  because  one  sees 
that  it  comes  from  . . .  someone,  and  it  has  been  made  into  . . .  no-body.  The  revelation  involves 
recognising  the  structure  of  die  absent  referent.56 

The  second  step  is  naming  the  relationships ,  e.g.  the  connection  between  meat  on  the  table  and  a 
living  animal;  between  a  sense  that  animals  have  rights  and  that  killing  them  for  meat  violates  those 
rights;  the  recognition  of  the  violence  of  meat  eating;  and  possibly  of  die  continuity  between  meat 
eating  and  war.  This  stage  also  enables  the  reclaiming  of  appropriate  words  for  meat,  from 
euphemisms,  distortions  and  misnaming.  The  third  step  is  rebuking  the  meat-eating  ivorld  by  proving 
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that  an  alternative  to  meat-eating  exists  and  that  it  works;  ‘vegetarians  . . .  seek  to  change  the  meat 
eating  world’.57 

It  is  the  second  and  third  steps  in  which  we  are  interested  here.  Regarding  the  possibility  of  the 
second  -  remembering  why  the  Vegan  Society  had  been  formed  in  1944  when  war  was  still  raging, 
Donald  Watson  wrote  die  following  (as  Lenemann  1999  reminded  us): 

Why  did  we  do  it  then  of  all  times?  Perhaps  it  seemed  to  us  a  fitting  antidote  to  the  sickening  experience 
of  the  War,  and  a  reminder  that  we  should  be  doing  more  about  the  other  holocaust  that  goes  on  all  the 
time.58 

But  Watson  took  further  Adams’s  third  step,  of  rebuking  the  meat-eating  world.  Although 
appreciating  the  efforts  of  vegetarians,  he  also  rebuked  the  non-vegan  vegetarian  world:  it  was  to 
be  demonstrated  that  veganism  works.  If  the  Great  War  gave  rise  to  a  revelation  of  continuities 
between  warring  and  animal-eating  (as  it  had  for  Salt59),  it  was  the  effect  of  World  War  II  which, 
for  some,  took  the  process  across  to  re-connect  with  Gompertz’s  vision. 

Watson’s  own  connection  of  animals,  veganism  and  peace  not  only  identifies  bloody-culture 
rationalism’s  nadir  but  also  expands  the  war  ‘front’  (another  of  Adams’s  contributions60)  to 
recognise  not  just  all  animals  but  all  animal  products  and,  for  Leslie  Cross  and  the  Society  as  we 
saw  earlier,  all  animal  use.  But  Watson  goes  on,  and  in  the  process  both  disrupts  the  foster-mother 
symbolism  of  old-world  creation  myth  —  the  Egyptian  Pyramid  Texts’  cultural-need  depiction  of 
the  pharaoh  suckling  from  the  cow  mother  of  humankind  —  and  reverses  the  values  of  sacred  and 
profane: 

though  nature  provides  us  with  lots  of  examples  of  carnivores  and  vegetarians  it  provides  us  with  no 
examples  of  lacto-carnivores  or  lacto-vegetarians.  Such  groups  are  freaks  and  only  made  possible  by 
man’s  capacity  to  exploit  the  reproductive  functions  of  other  species.  This,  we  thought,  could  not  be 
right  either  dietetically  or  ethically.  It  was  certainly  wrong  aesthetically,  and  we  could  conceive  of  no 
spectacle  more  bizarre  than  that  of  a  grown  man  attached  at  his  meal-time  to  the  udder  of  a  cow.61 

Now,  if  humans  have  gone  from  being  pre-hunt,  pre-ethical  vegan  to  being  animal  eaters  and  then, 
only  with  the  neolithic  revolution,  to  full-blown  lacto-ovo-carnivorism  then,  in  this  sense,  lacto- 
ovo-vegetarianism  is  firmly  rooted  in  animal-based  agriculture:  it  is  animal-using  culture’s  freakish 
form  of  veganism  just  as  the  animals  used  have  been  turned  into  freakish  Forms. 

We  need  to  re-assess  the  two-culture  concept,  as  it  appears  that  we  now  have  two  different 
versions.  One,  extending  Eder’s  thesis,  would  perhaps  place  veganism  as  the  fuller  development  of 
bloodless  culture.  However,  if  we  take  our  lead  from  the  vegan  exemplars,  we  can  suggest  that 
veganism  is  no  such  thing;  rather,  it  is  veganism  that  is  bloodless  culture,62  wherever  it  originates  — 
most  plausibly  perhaps  in  an  innate  alternative  potential  of  both  individual  and  society.  We  cannot 
suggest  that  Watson  and  Cross  are  claiming  any  of  this,  but  we  can  suggest  that  they  are,  in  their 
turn,  discovering  and  connecting  with  bloodless  culture  as  that  very  option,  one  which  has  been 
consistently  rejected  and  obscured  since  the  time  of  cultivation  and  domestication,  efforts  being 
made  ever  since  to  reconnect  with  the  primal  sympathy.  Eder’s  bloodless  culture  starting  point  in 
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Judaism  can  be  seen  as  just  one  effort,  and  die  vegan  Eden  of  the  troubled  writers  of  Genesis,  torn 
again  between  two  cultures,  may  have  been  another. 

Our  entire  history  can  be  seen  in  this  light.63  Most  ‘bloodless  culture’  representatives  down  the 
years  —  including  the  celebrated  anti-cruelty  foxhunters  and  animal-eating  anti-vivisectionists  — 
have  been  in  some  halfway  house,  trying  to  reach  out  to  a  bloodless-culture  ideal  but  pulled  back 
by  the  internalised  values  of  bloody  culture,  die  numbing  and  blinding  comforts  of  its 
cosmology(ies),  and  the  entirely  practical  obstacles  that  no  longer  obtain  in  the  Western  world. 

Vegetarianism  itself,  seemingly  a  product  of  bloody  culture,  is  a  cultural  ersatz,  and 
appropriation.  It  may  be  a  ‘further  step’  from  today’s  vegetarianism  to  veganism  but  on  a  lateral, 
cross-culture  (cognitive)  route,  not  on  a  vertical,  intra-culture  (material)  one.  Not  so  much  a 
development  or  Ederian  evolution  as  an  abandonment  of  one  culture  for  another.64  In  a 
remarkable  testimony  proving  that  conscience  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  best  scientific 
equation,  Watson  and  Cross,  like  Gompertz  and  others  -  in  much  doubt  due  to  orthodoxy’s 
command  of  nutritional  ‘knowledge’  and  propaganda  -  put  bloodless  culture  in  sharper 
perspective,  liberated  from  the  eternalisation  of  animal  use,  from  die  mythology  of  the  animal- 
product  dietary  and  from  die  power-based  ambivalence  of  human-nonhuman  relations,  all  of 
which  are  retained  by  vegetarianism. 

And  this  has  many  implications,  not  least  of  which  are  for  the  effectiveness  of  die  liberation 
movement’s  oppositional  discourse  and  its  strategic/ tactical  dilemmas  -  which  ends  are  dictating 
which  means,  or  vice  versa,  as  it  shifts,  in  part,  from  protest  to  public  policy  activity.65  And  also  for 
normative  perceptions  and  ideological  representations  of  animal  liberation,  many  of  which  picture 
it  as  an  extreme  of  orthodoxy. 

The  equating  of  animal  liberation  with  vegetarianism  affords  the  ‘extreme’  label  a  certain 
legitimacy,  for  vegetarianism  seems  to  reside  at  bloody  culture’s  refined  periphery,  at  its  opposite 
pole  to  die  raw  bloody  culture  of,  for  example,  hunting  and  of  Roman  and  Renaissance  periods. 
But  it  would  be  illegitimate  to  view  and  represent  veganism-animal  liberation  as  an  extreme  rather 
than  as,  together,  a  genuine  alternative  culture,  civilisation  and  civilising  process  —  one  which  is  not 
defined  and  shaped  by  invisible  and  ‘lesser’  slaveries. 

Postscript  201  I 

How  much  of  this  delaying  baggage  -  even  retreat  (see,  e.g.  Gold  2004)  -  has  been  taken  up  and 
carried  through  to  now  by  postmodern,  poststructuralist  and  posthuman  authors  in  their 
engagement  with  ‘the  problem  of  animals? 

Even  now,  though  things  generally  may  have  changed  for  the  better  (some  might  claim  for  the 
worse),  it  is  astonishing  to  note  how  many  new  books  on  animal  liberation,  animal  exploitation, 
human— nonhuman  relations,  animal-concern  history  fail  to  mention  veganism,  the  Vegan  Society 
and  Donald  Watson.  Moreover,  we  can  still  find  works  containing  references  to  ‘strict 
vegetarianism’  or  a  ‘strict  vegan  diet’  (Grant  2006:  41),  just  as  Sperling  (1988:  85)  referred  to 
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‘ultrastrict  vegetarians’.  Waldau  (2011),  which  ‘represents  the  definitive  survey  of  the  animal  rights 
movement’,  has  two  scant  references  to  ‘vegan’  and  none  to  ‘veganism’  in  256  pages;  Sunstein  and 
Nussbaum  (2006)  has  one  reference  to  ‘vegan’  and  none  to  ‘veganism’;  DeGrazia  (2002)  doesn’t 
concern  itself  with  vegetarianism  let  alone  veganism;  Garner  (2005)  has  one  questioning  reference 
to  veganism;  Rowlands  (2009)  doesn’t  mention  veganism;  Cochrane  (2010)  isn’t  interested  in 
veganism;  Bekoff  (2010)  has  just  two  references,  to  ‘vegan  diet’,  one  referring  to  the  use  of 
bicycles  (?);  the  list  goes  on. 

We  can  suggest,  perhaps,  that  the  movement  got  ahead  of  itself  —  or  of  those  others  within  it  — 
in  the  mid  to  late  1980s.  In  the  then  fashionable  shift  to  ‘pragmatism/professionalism’  what  had 
been  overlooked  was  that  the  movement  had  -  and  continues  to  have  -  no  coherent/cohesive 
policy  (and  therefore  no  such  development?),  no  mutually  understood  and  agreed  standards  and 
values,  no  clearly  defined  common  cause  and  aim  (aside  from  the  obvious  fact  that  there  is  far 
more  SPCA  work  to  do  than  the  SPCAs  can  cope  with,  or,  from  a  liberationist  perspective,  care  to 
cope  with). 

Even  now  there  seems  to  be  no  UK  work  of  animal  liberation  philosophy/ethics  —  or  indeed  of 
animal  liberation  as  social  movement  literature  —  that  promotes/recognises  veganism  as  the 
baseline,  a  la  Francione  in  the  US,  for  instance.  Nor  any  such  accessible  work  for  the  layperson. 

Gratifyingly,  Carol  Adams’s  Sexual  Politics  of  Meat,  from  its  tenth  anniversary  edition  in  2000,  has 
made  its  greater  references  to  veganism  rather  than  vegetarianism;  Francione  (passim )  and  Torres 
(2007),  among  few  others,  have  striven  to  re-establish  veganism’s  primary  credentials;  but 
unhelpfully,  the  2004  edition  of  Regan’s  Case,  ‘updated  with  a  new  preface’,  maintains  the 
‘vegetarian’  paradigm. 


Coda 

In  personal  correspondence  dated  21  November  1999,  Donald  Watson  wrote: 


Now  that  in  developed  countries  the  use  of  the  horse  has  been  dispensed  with  in  war,  transport, 
agriculture  and  mining,  its  role  is  confined  to  sport,  entertainment,  gambling  and  as  pets.  You  ask  my 
views  on  these  uses  which  all  come  under  the  general  term  of  ‘riding’.  Vegans,  I  think,  should  oppose 
the  lot,  even  though  some  aspects  may  appear  innocent.  They  are  all  subservient  with  man  as  master, 
holding  over  them  the  power  of  life  and  death.  No  horse,  left  to  itself,  would  risk  its  neck  jumping  over 
high  fences  to  chase  a  fox,  nor  would  it  try  to  beat  other  horses  between  A  and  B  to  please  avaricious 
punters. 


In  a  letter  of  14  March  2000,  he  informed  me  he  had  never  heard  of  Lewis  Gompertz. 

Notes  and  references 

*  An  earlier  version  of  this  article  —  titled  ‘It’s  a  (Two-) Culture  Thing:  The  lateral  path  to  liberation’  —  was 
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1:  1—20.  It  appears  here  by  kind  permission  of  the  editor  Denise  Russell,  and  of  Kenneth  Shapiro  of  Society  <& 
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Readers  of  this  article  may  also  be  interested  in  a  new  journal/ magazine:  The  Abolitionist, 
http:  /  /  www.veganuk.net/ the-abolitionist.php. 
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